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Britain’s Guns Face Nazi Invaders 


The Husky gives you a “lead” to more 


enjoyable summer drinks 





11)3" x8" full color reproduction of this painting, without advertising, sent on receipt of 10€. Address Box EG. 


LEAD DOC ... or one of the team ... the Husky takes 
great pride in his work. He has been bred that way. 
Since 1870, Fleischmann’s has taken great pride 
in its gin... carefully developing it to mix drinks 
you ean take pride in serving. Every kernel of grain 
used in distilling Fleischmann’s is selected for the 
purpose. That’s why this first American gin is called 
a pedigreed gin... and why your best lead for 


smooth summer drinks is ... use Fleischmann’s! 





For your Sloe Gin Rickeys and Fizzes, try Fleischmann’s Sloe Gin. 65 proof 


Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN CRAIN. 90 PROOF, COPYRIGHT 1910, THLE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





1000 feet below this ocean a 
Goodrich belt will soon mine coal 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


N CHILE there’s a coal mine 1000 

feet under the ocean and two miles 
out from shore. Coal used to be hauled 
out and up by cable car, but this was 
so slow and expensive that the mine 
couldn’t compete with English coal 
brought 5000 miles by boat. 

Haul the coal on rubber-and-fabric 
conveyor belts, as other mines do? 
The grade up to shore, the tension and 
cover thickness needed in this particu- 
lar mine would have meant a belt too 
stiff and cumbersome to be practical. 

But the mine engineers had heard of 
a new type of belt designed by Good- 
tich. Instead of the conventional ply 


over ply of stiff woven fabric covered 
with rubber, Goodrich took out of 
most plies the cross strands which 
serve no real purpose and only stiffen 
the belt. Then Goodrich increased the 
number of lengthwise cords whose 
function is strength, developed a 
stronger high-density type cord for the 
purpose, and “floated” each cord in 
rubber to insulate it from working 
heat and wear. And Goodrich had 
developed a means of splicing the belt 
ends together which prolongs belt life 
by eliminating old-fashioned metal 
fasteners. 


This cord belt, with its far greater 
flexibility and greater strength, was 
just what the Chile mine operators 
needed. Three miles of it are now on 
the way to Chile—soon it will be 
“going to sea” and coming back with 
300 tons of coal every hour. This 
Goodrich belt, it is estimated, will 
multiply by four times the productien 
of the mine. The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Mechanical Div., Akron, Ohio. 
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EVERY DOTA 
CALIFORNIA CITY WHERE 
Bank of America 
IS READY TO SERVE YOU 


Every dot a city... 307 of them...and 
in each Bank of America maintains 
one or more complete banking units 
--.a total of 495 branches. 

Through these branches Bank of 
America serves virtually all of the 
155,652 square miles of California and 
one-third of the state’s entire popula- 
tion who are actually depositors. 

Through these branches — so inti- 
mately a part of the West’s greatest 
market — Bank of America affords 
numerous eastern banking and busi- 
ness clients something more than a 
complete and convenient California- 
wide banking connection. Inquiries 
are cordially invited. 


* 

















RESOURCES .. . $1,676,641,093.85 

DEPOSITS... . . $1,496,022,001.70 

CAPITAL FUNDS $ 152,206,420.87 
(As of June 29, 1940) 


California’s only statewide bank 











The “Bank of America Business Review,” pre- 
pared monthly by the Analysis and Research 
Department, is a comprehensive publication de- 
voted to conditions and activities of California 
business, industry, and agriculture, which is sent 
without charge to business men and bankers. 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL IRY8K& ASSOCIATION 
Main Offices —San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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where you please 


—with your mind 


at ease! 





Telephone ahead to check reservations 
and arrange visits with friends along the 
way. Telephone home to reassure the rest 
of the family and get the office news. 

It’s fun to share your fun by telephone. 
Breaking 80, hooking a big one, snowball- 


ing in summer sun, all pack a double thrill 
Sails and salt water — palms and pools — 


when you tell some one far away about it! 
’dobe and desert — saddles and snow caps 


(Rates for all transcontinental calls and 
for most other calls of more than 420 
carefree vacation wherever you go! airline miles were reduced May 1.) 


—Long Distance will help you have a 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 











GRANDMA 
CALLED IT SINFUL 


IN MY DAY we wom- 
en couldn’t do 
much about those 
bristles on the 
manly chin that 
scraped like sin. 
But nowadays 
7) any woman’s a 
fool to put up 
with one of those 
human porcupines. Which reminds 
me, my dear, Margie has picked the 
most delightful young man—always 
so well groomed—he must shave twice 
a day—yet his skin’s never the least 
bit irritated looking. It’s what Margie 
calls a Barbasol Face. 








YOUR OWN WIFE or sweetheart would be 
a lot happier, too, if you got yourself 
a Barbasol Face. Barbasol not only 
gives you the cleanest, smoothest, 
sweetest shave you ever had—its 
beneficial oils protect your skin from 
razor irritation while you shave—and 


leaves it feeling 
softer, smoother, 
and fresher after 
you shave. That’s 
why Barbasol has 
changed the shav- 
ing habits of a na- 
tion. (Your drug- 
gist sells Barbasol 
in three sizes, 25¢, 
50¢, 75¢. Five 
Barbasol Blades 
for 15¢.) 


















For Modern Shaving 
~ No Brush « No Lather « No Rub-in 








~~ 








LETTERS 





Canal Formula 


The terrible events in Europe emphat- 
ically demonstrate that to the recognized 
ingredients for successful offensive war- 
fare, such as equipment, planning, and 
training, should be added the quality of 
imagination, By the same token successful 
defensive warfare must likewise employ 
this important characteristic. Unfortunate- 
ly, professional soldiers and sailors are apt 
to be deficient in imagination and to be 
loath to change methods upon which they 
have been brought up. 

The Congress has appropriated millions 
of dollars for another set of locks for the 
Panama Canal. It is feared that a few 
well-placed or lucky hits from dive bomb- 
ers may make inoperative the present 
locks, but if this is so why could not ad- 
ditional locks be treated in the same way? 

Why not use this money to cover the 
locks with a roof, high enough for the tall- 
est ship to pass under? This covering or 
roof could be really two roofs 15 or 20 feet 
apart with the space between them filled 
with sandbags. This should cause the 
bombs to explode high enough above the 
locks themselves to do little or no dam- 
age. 

H. PAUL ALTHAUS 

New York City 





De Chambrun’s Citizenship 


In the June 24 issue of Newsweek, the 
following statement is made: “Count de 
Chambrun is a citizen of the United States 
by virtue of an act of the Maryland Gen- 
eral Assembly, which in 1784 conferred 
Maryland citizenship upon Lafayette and 
all his male heirs. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that a citizen of 
one state is a citizen of all of them.” 

I doubt whether your statement is true. 
The only clause in the United States Con- 
stitution defining citizenship is the Four- 
teenth Amendment: “All persons born or 
naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens 
of the United States and of the state 
wherein they reside.” Nowhere does it 
say that any state can make a citizen of 
the United States. 

: MAY E. BLANCHARD 

Emmet County School Commissioner 

Petoskey, Mich. 


The act passed by the Maryland General 
Assembly in 1784, quoted in part, is as 
follows: “Be it enacted ... that the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette and his heirs male for- 
ever, shall be, and they and each of them 
are hereby deemed, adjudged, and taken 
to be, natural born citizens of this state... 
intitled [sic] to all the immunities, rights, 
and privileges of natural born citizens 
thereof . . .” This was prior to the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1787. 


NEWSWEEk 








Six years ago, the Count de Chambryy 
a direct male descendant of Lafayette, wo 
a case in the New York Court of Appeal 
—and permission to take bar examination, 
in New York—on the ground that he wo 
a United States citizen, and therefor} 
eligible to practice law. The decision wa 
based on two clauses in the Constitutioy 
Article 4, which validated the act of th 
Maryland Legislature. These are: “Se 
tion 1, Full faith and credit shall be give, 
in each state to the public acts, record, 
and judicial proceedings of every othe 
state.” “Section 2, Part 1. The citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privilege 
and immunities of citizens in the severg 
states.” For brevity’s sake, Newswerx 
paraphrased this article and said that 
citizen of one state was a citizen of all of 
them. . 





Test for Politicians 


Science is a wonderful thing. We have 
seen what it can do for warfare, so why 
not give it a chance in public welfare’ 
Let us combine the very dependable lic 
detector with Major Bowes’ gong and try 
the combination out via radio as a public 
monitor of all fireside chats, campaign 
speeches, election promises—and not over- 
look the oath of public office, either. 

An honest candidate for political office 
would welcome this infallible means of as- 
suring his constituents of his sincerity. 
Those who squawked to high heaven at the 
mere suggestion that they submit to it 
might wisely withdraw from the contest. 
Really, my friends, this is one way to save 
the public time, money, and headaches. 

H., W. WHITBY 

Dayton, Ohio 


*‘Potomatos’ 


Concerning the recent letters in News- 
WEEK on the subject of tomato-potato 
grafts and their history: 

The first graft was not made by a fore- 
man of Luther Burbank, as implied by 
Mr. Costoff, but is of unknown antiquity. 
One of the earlier publications authenticat- 
ing the successful grafting of tomatoes on 
potatoes and vice versa was written by 
Dr. L. H. Bailey in Bulletin 61 of the 
Cornell Experiment Station (1893), 
wherein he stated “the truth is that the 
grafting of the tomato on the potato .. 
is no new thing.” 

In the same paper it is pointed out that 
the early name for these “mongrel” plants 
is “poromato.” This name, because of its 
priority, should be given precedence over 
the recently coined word of “topato.” 

GEORGE H. M. LAWRENCE 

Bailey Hortorium 

New York State College of Agriculture 

Cornell University 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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natural wonderlands, historical landmarks and zestful 


recreational attractions. 


Stand in awe before Niagara Falls . . . let your eyes rest 
on the peaceful rural scenes of the Genesee country... 
surrender to the romantic mood of the Finger Lakes... 
Step back into the historic past in the storied Mohawk 
Valley . . . turn northward for fun and beauty to the re- 
freshing loveliness of the Thousand Islands . . . climb to 
the skies in the far-flung Adirondacks and follow the 
fortunes of the Revolutionary War up and down Lake 
Champlain. Join the smart throngs in Saratoga Springs, 
visit the scores of memorable attractions that abound in 
the capital district surrounding Albany, relax in the popu- 
lar mountain playlands of the Catskills, follow the glorious 
Hudson to the sea, drive on Long Island's inviting motor 


parkways to picturesque old towns and refreshing surf- 


fringed beaches. 


NEW YORK STATE 


For free 68-page 1940 guide, giving full 
details of New York State’s fascinating 
attractions and Special World’s Fair 
Route Folder, including Loop Tour of 
Beautiful Long Island, mail this coupon 
or a post card. 


Says 
“WELCOME 
World's Fair 

Visitors”’ 


Choose one of New York State's convenient routes to the 
World’s Fair of 1940 and know the thrills and joys that 


await you when you travel through this vast empire of 
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BUREAU OF STATE PUBLICITY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Conservation Department, Lithgow Osborne, Commissioner 
Kindly send me free copies of “A Fair Bargain—-NEW 
YORK STATE This Year!” and “World's Fair Route Folder, 
with Loop Tour of Beautiful Long Island”. (NW) 


TRANSITION 


_ 





To Janet GaYNor, 
red-haired film ac- 
tress, and GILBERT 
ApriAN, fashion de- 
signer, by a Caesar- 
ean operation, a 7- 
pound son at Good 
Samaritan Hospital, 
Los Angeles, July 6. 
The infant, their first, 
will be named Rob- 
bin Gaynor Adrian. 
The Adrians were married in August 1939 
after an elopement to Yuma, Ariz. 


Birthday: 


Harotp S. VANDERBILT, yachtsman and 
bridge expert, 56, July 6. Paying little 
heed to the event, the America’s Cup de- 
fender spent the day sailing in the Indian 
Harbor Yacht Club regatta in Long Is- 
land Sound off Greenwich, Conn. “Skip- 
per Mike” piloted his yacht Vim to one 
victory and one loss in the 12-meter 
class. 


Acme 


Engaged: 


Barsara CusuHina, daughter of the late 
Dr. Harvey W. Cushing, world-famous 
neuro-surgeon and _ endocrinologist, to 
StanLtey G. Mortimer JRr., prominent 
New York clubman and executive of the 
Pedlar & Ryan Advertising Agency, July 2. 
Miss Cushing is a graduate of Westover 
School and is now associated with Vogue 
magazine. Her fiancé was a 1936 graduate 
of Harvard College. Their marriage is 
scheduled for early fall. 


Heten Watson, 

daughter of Thomas 

J. Watson, president 

of the International 

Business Machines 

Corp., to WALKER G. 

Buckner of New 

York, July 2. Miss 

Watson attended 

La Miss Chapin’s School, 

ee New York City, was 

—- graduated from the 

Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 

and studied at Vassar College. Buckner 

was graduated from the University of Mis- 

souri, attended Harvard University, and 

received a master’s degree at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania. 


Married: 


Sonya Henie, 27, Norwegian skating 
champion and film actress, to Danie R. 
Torrine, 28, New York sportsman, in 
Chicago, July 4. Miss Henie was attended 
by her sister-in-law, Mrs. Leif Henie, and 
the bridegroom by John (Shipwreck) Kel- 


Acme 


ly, former gridiron star. At the close of a 
seven-minute ceremony, the bride said 
through her tears: “This is the happiest 
moment of my life.” Then they vanished 
on their honeymoon. It was Miss Henie’s 
first marriage, but Topping has been twice 
married—to Theodora Boettger of New 
York and Arline Judge of Hollywood— 
and twice divorced. 


GERTRUDE Law- 
RENCE, stage star, to 
Ricuarp S. Avpricu, 
37, wealthy producer, 
one minute after mid- 
night on her 42nd 
birthday, July 4, at 
Dennis, Mass. The 
surprise wedding, the 
second for both, was 
solemnized immedi- 
ately following her performance in “Mar- 
gin For Error” at the Cape Playhouse. 
Miss Lawrence was divorced from Francis 
G. Howley, also a producer, in London in 
1927. Aldrich’s marriage to Helen Beals 
Aldrich was terminated in Reno in 
1936. 


International 


Arrived: 


Lapy MeEnpt, the former Elsie de Wolfe, 
one of the world’s best-dressed women, by 
Yankee Clipper at La Guardia Airport, 
N. Y., as a refugee from war-torn France, 
July 3. She was accompanied by her British 
diplomat husband. The society leader was 
wearing stockings full of runs—she was 
unable to buy others once she fled Biarritz 
as a refugee. 


Davina Bowes-Lyon, 10, and Srvuon 
Bowes-Lyon, 8, niece and nephew of 
Queen Elizabeth, at Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, from London by way of 


International 





NEWSWEEK 


Montreal, as war refugees, July 5. A¢ 
companying them were their grandmother 
Mrs. H. H. Spender-Clay, and three cous, 
ins: Francis, Anne, and Joanna Nichols, 
They passed seven hours in New Yor 
City, visiting the Empire State Building 
and eating ice cream, and left for Green, 
wood, Va., to stay at the estate of Ronald 
Tree, M.P., for the duration of the war 


Nominated: 


ANNA MILBURN, 
Seattle, Wash., wid- 
ow, as a candidate 
for President by the 
National Greenback 
party at Indianapolis, 
July 4. Silent on her 
campaign plans, Mrs. 
Milburn said: “I am 
very proud to be 
identified with such 
men as Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in 
advocating issuance of the kind of money 
called for in the Constitution.” Mrs. Mil. 
burn is a native of Iowa, mother of two 
grown sons, and has been active in the 
National Women’s party for twenty years, 
Her father, Moritz Thomsen, was one of 
the pioneer builders of the West. 


Died: 


Paut D. Cravats, 
78, corporation law- 
yer and president of 
the Metropolitan Op- 
era Association, at 
his summer home in 
Locust Valley, N. Y., 
July 1. Cravath was 
the senior partner of 
one of the world’s 
largest legal firms 
and represented such 
impressive clients as J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Westinghouse, Bethlehem Steel, and Inter- 
national Harvester. He was best known to 
the public as the man who initiated the 
nationwide broadcasting of opera over 


NBC. 


Ore Hanson, 66, the “Fighting Mayor” 
of Seattle a generation ago, at Los Angeles, 
July 6. He earned national fame in 1919 
when he broke Seattle’s general strike by 
the use of United States Army troops. 


Dr. WiILLiam 
Henry Crasnaw, 78, 
former dean and act- 
ing president of Col- 
gate University, at 
his home in Hamil- 
ton, N.Y., July 2. He 
was graduated from 
Colgate in 1887 and 
spent his entire career 
with that institution. 
He acted as president 
in the years 1897-99,1907-08, and 1908-09. 


Newsweek 
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SAVED 


— HANDS FOR THE 


DEFENSE OF AMERICA/ 


One aspect of Liberty Mutual’s 
contribution to faster, safer pro- 
duction in the defense industries. 


HANKS to the foresight of Ameri- 
can industry, American plants are 
safer than ever before. And today, when 
skilled hands must be saved as factories 
rush to fill defense orders, Liberty 
Mutual’s supremacy in industrial loss 
prevention is more than ever important. 
As the leading writer of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, 
Liberty Mutual is thoroughly 
familiar with the accident prob- 
lems of your business, and we are pre- 
pared to co-operate with you to make 
safety the powerful ally of speed in your 
plant. 

For example, in our mechanical lab- 
oratory, experienced technicians are de- 
Signing new and practical guards to 
meet the requirements of new machines 
and faster production. Our specialists 


in punch presses have developed new 
feeds by which several dangerous opera- 
tions are combined into a single safe one. 
When unavoidable accidents do 
happen, our staff of experienced 
Claimsmen will see to it that your 
employees receive skillful, sym- 
pathetic medical treatment, to get them 
back on the job quickly. They will also 
protect your employee relations by pay- 
ing promptly all fair claims against you. 
And to relieve you of anxiety 
in liability claims and to safe- 
guard you against property 
losses, our Field Representatives 
—including the managers of our 85 Dis- 
trict and Branch Offices—stand ready to 
assume full responsibility for providing 
complete and adequate coverage. 
Working together as a team, our field 
staff of 1,195 Loss Prevention, Claims 
and Coverage experts is available to 
assist you in the prevention and control 
of losses and in reducing the cost of your 


insurance—anytime, anywhere, through- 
out the country. Thus you may devote 
all your energies to continuous produc- 
tive effort in these times when speed and 
efficiency are so important to the nation 
and to you. 


TELEGRAPH or TELEPHONE for 
facts—without obligation. Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, 175 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office : Boston 


= 85 offices : —=— 
{ COAST-T0-COAST ae 
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Prorte who ride in Budd Sleeper-Coach trains enjoy 
luxurious day or night travel at ordinary day-coach fares. 
They have reserved, adjustable seats of exceptional com- 
fort; the most modern air-conditioning; the latest refine- 
ments in scientific lighting; and decorations as attractive 
as taste and money can make them. 

In short, passengers on these truly unique trains are 
given the niceties of travel for which they were accustomed 
to pay a premium—until Budd made them available at 
regular day-coach prices. 

The success of Budd Sleeper-Coach trains has been 
hailed as the most encouraging development in recent rail- 
road history. They give the railroads a wider public use- 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD WEIGHT 


They Travel in Luxury 








Observation lounges and club cars are 

among the many popular features that 

make travel luxuriously comfortable 
on Budd Sleeper-Coach trains. 


at Day-coach Rates 


TF HALL 








Attractive washrooms, spacious and 
beautifully appointed, are character- 
istic of all Budd trains—an innovation 
in rail travel at day-coach rates! 








In a Budd-built diner, passengers en- 
joy good meals at sensible prices. They 
ride smoothly and quietly amid the 
most charming surroundings possible. 





fulness and create for them new sources of revenue. They 
not only attract additional patronage but also reduce the 
costs of operation—with this highly significant result: 
Budd-built trains are earning profits everywhere they run! 

Like all Budd trains, these Sleeper-Coach trains are 
built throughout of stainless steel, and fabricated by the 
exclusive SHOTWELD* process. As strong and safe as any 
passenger equipment ever built, these beautiful stream- 
liners are enabling more and more people to travel com- 
fortably and economically—with dignity and self-respect. 





WHEN YOU GO TO THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR — DON’T 
MISS THE BUDD EXHIBIT IN THE TRANSPORTATION AREA 


Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Detroit 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





wore 


Roosevelt Prospects 


To those who see F.D.R. often, it’s in- 
creasingly apparent that he’s not now 
keen for renomination. But even among 
these, the odds are overwhelming that he 
wil either accept or be “drafted.” In- 
cidentally, it’s a good guess that he won’t 
make another dramatic dash to Chicago 
to accept the nomination. He’s being ad- 
vised that it would be much better show- 
manship to make a radio speech to the 
convention “from the President’s desk” at 
the White House—where he’s too busy 
with defense work to get away, etc. 


Pan-American ‘Unity’ 


The belief is spreading in Washington 
that the Havana conference July 20 may 
be a turning point in history—in a way 
not generally expected. The grandiose 
plan for a Western Hemisphere cartel is 
running into Latin-American resistance 
and is being pared down. Argentina and 
Brazil are showing more and more signs 
of unwillingness to cooperate importantly 
in the Havana program. So the confer- 
ence may determine whether the U.S.’s 
Western Hemisphere policies can be im- 
plemented by the good-neighbor approach 
or whether the “Colossus of the North” 
will have to act like a colossus. The State 
Department will stretch good-neighbor 
tolerance to the limit, but there’s grow- 
ing fear that the U.S. will finally have 
to have some sort of showdown. 


GOP Surprise 


Republican leaders are awakening with 
surprise to the meaning of an apparently 
harmless plank they put in their Phila- 
delphia platform. It’s the declaration for 
a constitutional amendment “providing for 
equal rights for men and women.” This 
is the old proposal of extreme feminists 
who would do away with laws giving wom- 
en special protection in industry, even re- 
quire women to pay alimony in certain 
cases, and otherwise abolish all legal dis- 
tinctions between the sexes. Most women’s 
clubs oppose the extreme program; a few 
startled Republicans have begun raising 
the roof about the plank, and almost no 
one seems to know how it got in the plat- 
form. Plausible explanation for it: Doris 
Stevens, who became acquainted with Alf 


Landon at the Lima conference, sold him 
on the proposal, and he and one or two 
other members of the GOP platform com- 
mittee vocally favored it. The others lis- 
tened wearily to arguments for the plank, 
came to view it as a routine and innocuous 
declaration, and leisurely voted for it 
without recognizing its debatable implica- 
tions. 


Defense Progress 


The Knudsen-Stettinius group and the 
Administration are working admirably to- 
gether so far. From top to bottom in the 
new organization, there’s gratification at 
the absence of White House wire pulling or 
interference. The whole Knudsen-Stettinuis 
group is doing shirt-sleeve work for long 
hours. Knudsen sticks close to his desk 
ironing out problems while Stettinius, long 
acquainted with the Administration crowd, 
does the liaison work. Stettinius keeps 
Harry Hopkins informed of what’s going 
on; in turn, Hopkins works to keep New 
Dealers out of Stettinius’ hair. 


Pacific Fleet Future 


The U.S. Fleet will remain in the Pa- 
cific—barring such things as serious im- 
pairment of the British Fleet. However, 
you can expect more of those “mysterious 
fleet movement” stories in the near future, 
because additional secret maneuvers are 
in the cards, and because the fleet, with 
the exception of the Hawaiian detachment 
of some 30 ships, will shortly leave for its 
Pacific Coast bases. Expect too, in the near 
future, a Navy request for funds to es- 
tablish and fortify roadstead anchorages 
in Hawaii’s Lahaina Channel. This war 
has convinced the Navy that its Pearl 
Harbor base, with its single narrow en- 
trance, is obsolete. There'll probably be a 
squawk in Congress when this comes out. 
The Navy has spent more than $100,000,- 
000 on Pearl Harbor and the Army some 
$500,000,000 developing forts, airfields, 
etc., around it. 


Anti-Army Blasts 


There'll soon be a succession of articles 
and “exposés” criticizing the U.S. Army as 
an outmoded organization unsuited for 
modern warfare—and demanding immedi- 
ate house cleaning. The first major blast, a 
sharply critical article by Maj. Leonard 
Nason, Reserve officer and radio commen- 
tator, will be fired in Look magazine next 
week. It says “old dotards” are in charge 
of the Army, that young officers and sol- 
diers still get much more training in mak- 
ing beds and whitewashing stones than in 
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warfare, and that “the whole system is 
stupid to the point of being murder- 
ous.” 


Trivia 

GOP national headquarters has filed 
away all the telegrams it got from prom- 
inent Republicans warning that they 
wouldn’t contribute to the campaign fund 
if Willkie weren’t nominated. Now party 
workers plan to go after each of the 
gentlemen—unless the move is vetoed by 
Willkie, who was embarrassed by the wires 
in the first place . . . Because of the block- 
ade and related troubles, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor Oumansky in Washington hasn’t 
received a Russian newspaper since Feb. 
23... The FBI, recalling how German 
agents in the last war were recruited from 
the crews of German ships in American 
harbors, is keeping close watch on all Co- 
lumbus crew members still stranded on the 
Pacific Coast . . . The Maritime Commis- 
sion is suffering headaches over F.D.R.’s 
request to design a 5,000-ton freighter 
which would travel 19 knots as a naval 
auxiliary; the trouble is that nobody has 
yet built a small ship capable of such 
speed which still has room left for much 
cargo. 





Dutch ‘White Paper’ 


Exxpect the Netherlands Government 
in London to issue an official “Orange 
Book” on the German invasion—in answer 
to the Nazi White Book justifying the at- 
tack. Now in the rough-draft stage, the 
book will cover the situation in Holland 
before the invasion, the means by which 
Germany conquered, the results of that vic- 
tory, and the current outlook for the 
Dutch Government and people. 


Norwegian Resistance 


Military censorship has kept these facts 
about Nazi-dominated Norway out of 
cabled news dispatches: The normally 
placid Norwegians are showing a steadily 
rising antagonism toward the Germans, 
and there have been more and more scat- 
tered incidents. In a number of cases, Ger- 
man officers and soldiers caught by them- 
selves have been badly beaten. Major 
Quisling, famous Norwegian traitor, earlier 
demoted to the nominal position of over- 
seeing Norwegian demobilization, is now 
virtually jobless. There are signs that he, 
along with other traitors who’ve outlived 
their usefulness, may yet be thrown in con- 
centration camps. The same fate apparent- 
ly is in store for Danish Fifth Colum- 
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nists. The German plan now seems to be to 
enlist Norwegian and Danish bankers’ and 
industrialists’ support to form local govern- 
ments supervised from Berlin. 


Carol’s Flight Plans 


Little known outside the royal house- 
hold is the fact that King Carol of Ru- 
mania has long maintained two planes at 
the palace airfield in Bucharest ready for 
instant flight from the country in case of 
emergency. For the past month trusted 
fliers, one of whom is the»pilot who flew 
Carol back from exile in 1930, have been 
kept on 24-hour call. Rumanian diplo- 
mats’ efforts to obtain a refuge for their 
king have been kept quiet, but it’s known 
in diplomatic circles that King George of 
Greece has refused to accept him and that 
Turkey finally agreed to take him in. 


Watch Doriot 


When news finally begins flowing again 
from France, expect to hear much about 
Jacques Doriot, head of the previously out- 
lawed Parti Populaire Francaise. In the 
Fascist-type government slated for France, 
Doriot’s party, along with the Francistes, 
La Solidarité Frangaise, and the Croix de 
Feu parties, will undoubtedly be repre- 
sented. Doriot, an ex-Communist turned 
Fascist, is the most aggressive, forceful, 
and ruthless of the extreme Rightist lead- 
ers, and he seems destined to play a large 
part in the French Government before it 
finishes being “reconstructed.” 


Japan and Russia 


Settlement, finally, of the long-standing 
Manchukuo-Mongolia border dispute be- 
tween Japan and Russia hasn’t cut down 
Japanese suspicion of Moscow. Recently, 
through roundabout channels, the Jap- 
anese Government has obtained title to 
some 1,000 acres of “farm land” outside 
Hirosaki, near the extreme northern tip of 
the main island of Japan. Obvious pur- 
pose: to establish a new air base only 400- 
odd miles from Vladivostok. 


Planes vs. Battleship 


The unpublicized report of a British 
naval officer who kept statistics on the 
Norwegian campaign belittles the effect 
of bombing attacks on warships. He con- 
tends that the chief danger to ships is a 
lucky hit, as when a bomb drops down the 
funnel. (The destroyer Grenade was sunk 
that way.) His figures showed that the 
bombers averaged one hit, which was not 
necessarily serious, for each 531 bombs. 


Foreign Notes 


Japan’s shipyards are so rushed turning 
out new ships (both naval and merchant) 
that the government has even ordered that 
no vessels can be drydocked for repair or 
overhaul except in extreme emergencies 











. - - London wags, remembering Sir Nev- 
ile Henderson’s book, “Failure of a Mis- 
sion,” suggest that Sir Percy Loraine’s re- 
port on Anglo-Italian negotiations, if pub- 
lished, should be called “Admission of a 
Failure” . ... Diplomats expect trouble to 
develop between Soviet soldiers and some 
30,000 Germans still in Lithuania. Hitler 
last year quietly canceled orders to repatri- 
ate these Germans, whose landholdings 
significantly form a corridor across North- 
ern Lithuania toward Riga, key Latvian 


port. 





Gas Explosives 


N atural-gas producers are growing en- 
thusiastic over a newly discovered and in- 
expensive method for producing high ex- 
plosives from natural gas. Details of the 
process aren’t revealed, but the new explo- 
sive is reported to be comparable to nitro- 
glycerin, now used in dynamite and in dou- 
ble-base military powders. 


British Representatives’ Woes 


Hundreds of British employes in the 
U.S.—news correspondents, business 
agents, salesmen, etc.—are living on credit 
or otherwise scraping by because of trouble 
in cashing sterling payroll checks here. 
U.S. banks have stopped cashing (that is, 
buying) sterling checks, since it takes a 
long while for the checks to clear (through 
London) and they fear sterling’s value may 
go down markedly in the interval. The 
final solution may be for English firms to 
pay Britishers here in dollars obtained un- 
der license from the British Government. 
The situation is even worse for French em- 
ployes, whose checks have been accumu- 
lating unpaid for many weeks. Now they 
are unsure whether they'll ever be paid. 


Defense Embarrassments 

The government is gradually working out 
of some of the embarrassing holes in which 
the sudden defense rush put it. For ex- 
ample, there’s the case of one important 
industry. Defense officials recently called 
officers of the industry’s biggest company 
to Washington and asked them to expand 
their plant capacity for defense work. The 
company replied that it would gladly co- 
operate but that the government already 
had a case in court charging that the 
company had a monopoly—and that plant 
expansion would only enlarge the so-called 
monopoly. In this case, the government is 
thinking of building the new plant facilities 
and leasing them to the company for 
operation. In other cases, the Justice De- 
partment will be asked to exempt such 
special expansion from antitrust action. 


New Products 


An Iowa firm is introducing a complete 
“first-aid kit for gardens” containing chem- 
icals, implements, and instructions for com- 
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bating a wide range of insects and diseases 
that attack flowers and plants .. . The 
makers of Motorola radios now have 
battery-powered “Bike Radio” to he 
mounted on bicycles . . . Barber-Coleman 
Co. of Rockford, IIl., now has an improved 
radio control that permits a driver, by us. 
ing a dashboard lever, to open or close his 
garage door without stopping his car. 





Press Notes 


McNaught Syndicate has agreed to re. 
lease Wendell Willkie from his contract to 
write six newspaper articles (only three 
were written)—on Willkie’s promise that 
McNaught will handle any future news. 
paper writing he may do . .. Pearson and 
Allen, Washington columnists, have just 
filed a $100,000 libel suit against The Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce for comparing 
their column to a “Washington Goebbels” 
and serving as a propaganda bureau . 
Though Germany long ago withdrew from 
the League of Nations, Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels has kept alive the Vilker- 
bund, a German periodical about League 
affairs published at Geneva... Alert news- 
paper people last week became convinced 
that Vice President Niles Trammell was 
slated for the NBC presidency when they 
were deluged with elaborate biographical 
data on Trammell from NBC’s publicity 
department. 


‘Americanism’ Graft 


Watch out for petty racketeers who are 
capitalizing on the current jitters over 
Communism, Fascism, Nazism, etc. In 
dozens of cities, known confidence men and 
even ex-convicts have organized “Ameri- 
canism” groups as a means of picking up 
spare cash. Their usual technique is either 
to solicit funds to lobby for legislation 
against un-American activities or to sell 
“anti-ism” pamphlets and literature to 
businessmen for distribution among their 
employes. The proceeds in many cases 
just go into the leaders’ pockets. 


Entertainment Lines 


After fifteen years of doing nearly all the 
work on their radio program, Amos ‘1’ 
Andy have just hired their first writer. His 
job will be to supply routine ideas; the 
comic team will still work out its own 
dialogue . . . Movie-goers’ sudden aversion 
to war films is so strong that studios are 
going in for wholesale revision of titles that 
even seem to relate to war. For example: 
“I Married a Nazi” has been changed to 
“The Man I Married,” “The Refugee” to 
“Three Faces West,” and “It Happened in 
Paris” to “The Girl in Question” .. . 
There’s so much hard feeling between 
Hollywood correspondents from belligerent 
nations that studios are talking of giving 
extra previews in order to keep them 
apart. 
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Every ounce of our energy is 
squarely behind this country’s rearma- 
ment program. While it would be far 
more profitable to us to have a smaller, 
more stable business, we are rushing 
three plant additions as our share in 
speeding up the tooling of aircraft 
plants, government arsenals, and other 


essential industries. 


The complete line of Warner & 
Swasey turret lathe tools has been 
entirely redesigned over the last two 
years, to help you get added produc- 
tion from the turret lathes you have, 
and the base prices of these tools and 
turret lathes have not been increased 


since the war began. 


















Warner & Swasey signs up “for the duration” 


A training program has been devel- 
oped to help your workmen use their 
skill to best advantage, and to.help 
them see their true part in this vast 
rearmament plan. This program is 


yours for the asking. 


Every one of us here, from workmen 
to field engineers, to executives is ready 
to serve, day or night, any unit in 
American industry engaged in the vital 


task of making our nation secure. 
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Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 












You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 














JULY’S THE MONTH TO TRADE AND 








Trade in your old car and 
start your vacation with a car 
that’s 100% ‘‘right.”’ Get set 

for a wonderful summer— 


get anew Plymouth today! 


ET YOURSELF Go!Swapyourold- _ low-priced cars, and you ride lux- 
iy car troubles now for a fun- _uriously onsoft-acting Amola Steel 
loving 1940 Plymouth! coil springs (on all models). 


Plymouth’s mighty Superfin- Don’t delay—trade today on a 
ished engine sweeps you along, new Plymouth—andhavethe time 
swiftly, silently, with the smooth- of your life! PLymoutru Division 
ness of Floating Power engine oF CHRYSLER CoRPORATION. 
mountings. Plymouth’s 117-inch 


¥ ae rc Major Bowes, C. B. S., Thurs., 9-10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 
wheelbase is the longest of “‘All 3 


See the Low-priced 1940 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 


SEE MORE this summer. Enjoy 
yourself in a 1940 Plymouth. 


=> To get a better used car, 
see your nearby Plymouth 
dealer. He is offering wide se- 
lections of high-grade used cars 
at very attractive prices. 





















Have a grand time with a beau- 
tiful Plymouth. Your present 
car probably covers a large part 
of the low price...balance 

in low instalments. 





GET A GOOD JULY 
TRADE-IN ONA 
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AN INFORMED PUBLIC 


IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 
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Signs Point to Drafting 
of the President if Necessary; 


Platform Fight Impends 


Last summer, when French peasants 
were still sitting complacently behind their 
“impregnable” Maginot Line and Wendell 
L. Willkie was merely president of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., a few 
New Deal zealots were advocating a third 
term for President Roosevelt. 
The President said nothing. 
Last fall, powerful city ma- 


Democrats March on Chicago 


to Work the Third-Term Puzzle 


cratic delegates and alternates, 1,000 news- 
papermen, and 100,000 curious began their 
trek to the party’s 28th quadrennial con- 
vention opening in Chicago July 15 con- 
vinced that President Roosevelt would 
have to run, whether he wanted to or not. 


Original Cast 

Outwardly, the producers, directors, and 
stagehands went about the business of 
opening in the Windy City next Monday 
as though they were dealing with a routine 





convention. At the Stadium on Madison 
Street 2 miles west of the Loop, workmen 
strung wires and bunting, and made places 
for 20,000 people. At the Stevens Hotel 
on lakeside Michigan Boulevard, National 
Chairman Farley, National Treasurer Oli- 
ver Quayle, National Secretary Lawrence 
W. Robert, Publicity Director Charles 
Michelson, and Sen. Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, boss of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, were on hand for an early start. 

Chicago merchants, whose Mayor Kelly 
had pledged $175,000, hopefully primped 
their show windows to lure $10,000,000 out 
of Democratic pockets. The Illinois metrop- 
olis had been promised a political road 
show with the original Washington cast. 

The cast was slow in coming. Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt of 
Indiana, hardiest of the I'll- 
take-it-if-he-doesn’t-want-it 
candidates, had a floor at the 








chine bosses like Mayors 
Frank Hague of Jersey City 
and Edward J. Kelly of Chi- 
cago took up the cry. Still 
Mr. Roosevelt was. silent. 

Other Democratic aspir- 
ants were not. One after 
another, a dozen or more 
made their bids for consid- 
eration as the 1940 nominee 
—some on their own, some 
openly encouraged by the 
President. Secretary of Com- 
merce Harry L. Hopkins, At- 
torney General Robert H. 
Jackson, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas, 
Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt, Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull, 
Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, and 
Vice President John N. Gar- 
her passed in review in the 
speculations of politicians 
and newspapermen. In or- 
dinary times, the Democratic 
party might have settled for 
any one of them. 

In September, Adolf Hit- 
ler upset ordinary times. A 
fortnight ago in Philadelphia, 
Republicans upset them still 
more by nominating a man 
the most ardent New Dealer 
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Stevens. Hull, Farley, and 
Federal Loan Administrator 


Y ; a 
weed Jesse H. Jones of Texas en- 


gaged rooms at the Black- 
stone. Garner planned to 
boycott the convention, eith- 
er remaining in Washington 
or heeding the call of the 
speckled trout near Uvalde, 
Texas. 

Worst blow of all: Master 
of Ceremonies Farley had let 
it be known he would not 
manage a Roosevelt show. 
Long critical of the Presi- 
dent’s third-term silence, the 
National Chairman this week 
virtually confirmed the long- 
standing rumor that he 
would resign his National 
Committee and Cabinet posts 
after the convention to take 
over the majority stock and 
direction of the New York 
Yankees’ baseball club. 

On Sunday, Farley went 
to Hyde Park. Emerging 
from a two-hour conference 
with Mr. Roosevelt, he told 
reporters: “The President 
was extremely frank with 
me, and I was frank with 
him.” And in answer to the 
inevitable third-term query: 
“IT am thoroughly aware of 
what he has in his mind, but 

















agreed would be hard to 
beat. This week, 3,000 Demo- 









‘A Rival Attraction Spoils the Climax’ 


Brown in The N. ¥. Herald Tribune I am not at liberty to speak.” 


However, word quickly fil- 
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tered through to other Democratic lead- 
ers in Washington that the President had 
told Farley he would accept the nomina- 
tion. The Vice Presidential question was 
left open. 


Complete New Show 

Meanwhile, there were indications that 
the play as well as the cast would have 
some changes not in the 1932 and 1936 
versions. The New Deal might rest on its 
domestic program (with promises of great- 
er administrative efficiency for good meas- 
ure), but the foreign policy and defense 
planks were expected to require more 
careful wording. 

Isolationist Democrats want a clause 
specifically barring the sending of United 
States armed forces abroad. Wheeler as a 
member of the Resolutions Committee has 
said he will fight for such a clause. In this 
showdown he expects help from Sen. Ben- 
nett C. Clark of Missouri. Both have indi- 
cated that if the convention adopts a plat- 
form which would label the Democrats as 
the “war” party they might bolt, and 
Wheeler underlined the threat at a Town- 
send rally in St. Louis last week (see page 
18). 

Another fight will center around reap- 
portionment of delegates. Under the pres- 
ent system, each state has four delegates 
at large and two for each Congressional 
district. The result is that normally Re- 
publican Pennsylvania, with 72 votes, has 
a larger voice in Democratic councils than 
faithful North Carolina (26), South Car- 
olina (16), and Virginia (22) combined. 

When the 1936 convention in Philadel- 
phia threw out the old rule requiring a 
two-thirds majority for nomination, South- 
erners were promised a “compensating” 
reapportionment more along Republican 
lines (the GOP rewards faithful states 
with additional delegates). As nothing 
concrete was done, a group of Southern 
political workers headed by National Com- 
mitteeman Marion Rushton of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., backed by newspapermen 
like John Temple Graves of The Birming- 
ham Age-Herald, protested. 

This week a National Committee sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Theodore F. 
Green of Rhode Island will weigh the 
Alabama proposal: one delegate for each 
Congressional district, one additional for 
each district electing a Democratic Con- 
gressman or casting 15,000 or more votes 
for the Democratic candidate for the 
House in the last preceding election, four 
delegates at large for each state, and three 
additional delegates at large for states 
casting a majority for the party’s Presi- 
dential ticket. 
Significance 

If it is true, as many believe, that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not really want the nomi- 
nation, he is on a spot. A year ago the 


third-term “boom” drew the bulk of its 
backing from New Dealers who wanted to 

















keep their jobs and city machine bosses 
who wanted to keep their patronage. To- 
day Democrats of all hues realize that the 
President is their best bet to beat Willkie. 
Twenty-seven states* have instructed their 
delegates to vote for him. A recent Gallup 
poll lists 92 per cent of rank-and-file Demo- 
crats for Mr. Roosevelt. 

It seems certain that he will be drafted, 
and almost equally certain that he will ac- 
cept. Actually, he appears to have no way 
out. Political writers have suggested that 
he might take the nomination on the con- 
dition that, if elected, he would serve only 
for the duration of the European emer- 
gency, turning the job over to the Vice 
President at that time. 

Nevertheless, speculation this week cen- 
tered on the second-place choice. Douglas 
was the New Deal favorite, but had the 
disadvantage of coming from the West, 
where Democrats feel they require strength 
least. Talk of needing a man with the con- 
fidence of business, to offset some of Will- 
kie’s appeal, put Sen. James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina well up in the list. Some 
conservatives stuck to Hull, but the Secre- 
tary’s friends said he would prefer his 
present job. Backers of McNutt and of 
Gov. Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri were 
pushing their favorites. Speaker William 
B. Bankhead of Alabama (who will be the 
convention’s keynoter), Wheeler, Assist- 
ant War Secretary Louis Johnson of West 
Virginia, and Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois 
also are in the picture. 

One thing seems certain amid all the 
speculation: even if Mr. Roosevelt declines 
to run, he will dominate the selection of a 
successor. 





*Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and Washington. 
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Defense Gaps 


Board’s Job of Plugging Them 
Just Getting Into High Gear 


In a special message underlining the new 
dangers of totalitarian invasion, President 
Roosevelt on May 16 asked for and 
promptly received from Congress an emer. 
gency defense fund of $1,182,000,000. Soon 
after, he got a supplementary sum of 
$1,706,053,908. This week, he was expected 
to ask for around $4,000,000,000 more—to 
bring the 1941 fiscal year defense outlay to 
nearly $10,000,000,000. 

As the National Defense Advisory Com. 
mission, set up in May in response to pub- 
lic demand, worked night and day to trans. 
late this staggering sum into preparedness, 
it became increasingly apparent that the 
nation’s man power and factory power 
would have to labor as arduously in what 
might prove to be a race against time— 
and Adolf Hitler. 

The Army has on hand 2,700 planes, 
many of them obsolete for modern warfare. 
It expects to have 5,500 first-class ships 
by June 30, 1941, and 25,000 by the end 
of next year. It is estimated it will take five 
years to attain the 50,000-plane-a-year goal 
envisaged for all the armed forces (see page 
53). Although many of the American planes 
shipped to Europe have proved superior to 
the Germans’, certain refinements in line 
with modern warfare have not yet gone 
into production for the Army’s own use. 
It has none of the leakproof tanks per- 
fected in this country, no planes equipped 
with armor plate for protecting motor and 
personnel, and none with power-operated 
gun turrets. 

Only 200 of the 2,174 airfields in the 
country are suitable for military purposes. 
The Army, which last week dedicated the 
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Roosevelt as the 1932 nominee ... and as 1940 question mark 
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2,000-acre $18,000,000 McChord Field near 
Tacoma, Wash. (world’s largest military 
field), possesses only 84 airports and will 
need many more by the time the plane 
program is well under way. 

As for mechanized units—the new 
armored corps of two divisions announced 
a fortnight ago calls for 1,700 tanks. The 
$4,000,000,000 Army expansion program 
envisions a total of 3,000 by the end of 
1941. Against Germany’s reported 12,000, 
the United States has on hand 507, with 
$29 ordered. 

The shortage of anti-aircraft and anti- 
tank guns is particularly acute. Congress 
has appropriated for 317 of the 90-milli- 
meter anti-aircraft weapons, of which there 
are none on hand; for 1,423 of the 37-milli- 
meter type, of which there were fifteen on 
May 1; and 1,388 of the 37-millimeter anti- 
tank guns, of which there were 228. 

The Army possesses about 400,000 gas 
masks, with 1,250,000 ordered; 83 50-cali- 
ber machine guns, with 962 appropriated 
for; $8,000 semi-automatic Garand rifles, 
with 240,560 needed; and 141 modernized 
76s, with 1,423 under way. 

Man power presents a problem—al- 
though the War Department denies that it 
Is serious. Reportedly planning to ask 
eventually for 750,000 men, as against the 
375,000 figure approved by Congress, the 
Army is experiencing some difficulty in 
reaching its immediate goal of. 280,000. 

Many of those now under arms, particu- 
larly the National Guard and Organized 
Reserve, have not had the opportunity for 
adequate training. Despite the fact the 
United States Army pioneered the use of 
Parachute troops (in 1929 on a small scale 
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in Texas), it is only beginning to perfect 
it on the scale used so successfully by both 
Germany and Russia in recent months. 


Significance 





A year ago, Gen. Robert Lee Bullard re- 
minded the country that Rumania, a sec- 
ond-rate power, had more trained troops 
than the United States. This is nearly as 
true today. The fault lies deep in the neg- 
lect and apathy of the 1920s and early 
1930s, in the brushing aside of warnings of 
men like Gen. Billy Mitchell that blitz 
warfare was coming (NEWSWEEK, June 
10). 

The problem now is twofold: to get 
enough equipment immediately to resist 
any threat of invasion, and to train the 
men to use it. The National Defense 
Advisory Commission already has smashed 
bottlenecks and got contracts going, and 
once dies and other tools are ready, the 
assembly lines will start to hum. But the 
training program is a real worry. Some 
military experts fear that only conscription 
can provide the answer. 





Retort Via Berlin 


U. S. View on Monroe Doctrine 


Curtly Rejected by Germany 


Three weeks ago, the United States 
sternly warned Germany, Italy, Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands that 
it would not permit the transfer of any 
territory in the Western Hemisphere from 
one non-American power to another 


d: Uncle 


Sam needs scores more like it 


Wide World 


(Newsweek, July 1). Last week, as the 
European war threatened to spread to the 
Caribbean, Germany bluntly refused to ac- 
cept this interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The fireworks were set off by a note from 
German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, dismissing the American warn- 
ing as “without object” since the Reich 
possesses no territory in this hemisphere 
and “has given no occasion whatever for 
the assumption that it intends to acquire 
such possessions.” Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull revealed that Ribbentrop had 
complained that the United States con- 
ferred “upon some European countries the 
right to possess territories in the Western 
Hemisphere and not to other European 
countries.” Further, Berlin had argued, 
“the nonintervention in the affairs of the 
American Continent by European nations 
which is demanded by the Monroe Doc- 
trine can in principle be legally valid only 
on condition that the American nations for 
their part do not interfere in the affairs of 
the European Continent.” 

Slapping Japan as well as Germany, 
Secretary Hull declared that the Monroe 
Doctrine “contains within it not the slight- 
est vestige of any implication” of United 
States hegemony and “has never resem- 
bled” policies “which are alleged to be sim- 
ilar to the Monroe Doctrine, but which, in- 
stead of resting on the sole policies of self- 
defense and of respect for existing sov- 
ereignties . . . would in reality seem to be 
only the pretext for the carrying out of 
conquest by the sword.” 

The State Department disclosed it had 
quarreled with Berlin over another mat- 
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ter: the alleged statement a month ago of 
Baron Edgar Freiherr Spiegel von und zu 
Peckelsheim, German Consul General in 
New Orleans, that when the war ends Ger- 
many will remember that the United 
States aided its enemies. “Public discus- 
sion of questions relating to this country’s 
policies and attitudes does not properly 
come within the province of foreign gov- 
ernment officials in the United States,” 
Hull tartly informed the German Embassy, 
intimating Spiegel might be asked to leave. 


Freedom 

At his Hyde Park, N. Y., home, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned Americans against 
flirtation with the idea of the “corporate 
state” and prescribed five “freedoms” nec- 
essary for international peace: (1) free- 
dom of information of all kinds, notably 
the press; (2) freedom of religion, gener- 
ally preserved in democracies and aban- 
doned in dictatorships; (3) freedom of ex- 
pression, although advocacy of overthrow 
of the government must be limited; (4) 
freedom from fear, attained by disarma- 
ment to prevent not only bombing raids 
but threats to territorial integrity, and (5) 
freedom from want, entailing the removal 
of commercial and cultural barriers be- 
tween nations. 

Later, after a lengthy telephone conver- 
sation with Hull, Mr. Roosevelt amplified 
the former’s reply to Ribbentrop, under- 
lining the “absence of any intention” of 
the United States “to interfere in any ter- 
ritorial problems in Europe and Asia.” 
Through his press secretary, Stephen T. 
Early, the President announced that “this 
government would like to see and thinks 
there should be applied ‘a Monroe Doc- 
tine’ for each of those continents.” 

Under such principles, Early explained, 
all European and Asiatic nations would 
“make the decision, not just one con- 
quering power.” Specifically, Mr. Roose- 
velt suggested that Asiatic countries 
should decide the future of French Indo- 
China but reserved for the United States 
a voice in what happens to the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Backing up the barrage of words, the 
United States Navy last week stood guard 
over the Western Hemisphere. In the Pa- 
cific, the gunboat Erie anchored off Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, while the cruiser Phoenix, 
bound for Valparaiso, Chile, passed the 
Panama Canal—near which an Army plane 
spotted a large, unidentified foreign sub- 
marine. In the South Atlantic, the cruisers 
Wichita and Quincy left Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, and the destroyer O’Brien patrolled 
the Brazilian coast. 

And in the Caribbean, five destroyers 
were reported speeding from the Virgin Is- 
lands to the French island of Martinique, 
1,200 miles from the Panama Canal, to in- 
vestigate a story that two British cruisers 
were blockading the French cruiser Jeanne 
d’Are and France’s only aircraft carrier, 
the 22,146-ton Béarn, loaded with more 
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than 100 planes, including some “traded 
in” by the United States Army and Navy 
(see page 22). 


Significance 





The Roosevelt-Hull remarks, coupled 
with the show of naval strength, may have 
been designed to impress Latin-Americans 
on the eve of the Havana conference of 
the 21 American republics, which opens 
July 20. Prospects of the United States 
getting adequate cooperation on such key 
projects as the hemispheric cartels plan 
(NewsweEEk, July 1), naval and military 
collaboration to implement the Monroe 
Doctrine, and _ possible acquisition of 
French and Dutch possessions in the Car- 
ibbean are less and less favorable. Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile are not even sending 
their Foreign Ministers to Havana, and 
few Latin-American nations are manifest- 
ing any genuine enthusiasm for Washing- 
ton’s militant policies. 


Civilian soldiers at Plattsburg had misft trouble 


That the State Department was consid. 
ering the alternative of unilateral action 
was indicated by two things: (1) a rejp. 
terpretation of the Panama Declaration 
which would permit the United States t 
intervene in any American country where 
trouble developed over Nazi-Fascist actiy. 
ities if asked by a third party—even if the 
country involved made no such request, 
and (2) a report that the Navy was or. 
ganizing a floating “blitz” unit of three 
ships which, packed with tanks, guns, and 
United States Marines and stationed jy 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, could speed to 
any threatened area. 





Citizen Soldiers 


Last summer, 293,996 officers and men 
were trained at camps throughout the 
Army’s nine corps areas—9,782 in the Re. 
serve Officers Training Corps, 36,365 jn 
the Citizens Military Training Camps, 
27,099 in the Organized Reserves, 157,819 
in the National Guard, and 62,931 jp 
the Regular Army. Last week, the cry 
of “On to camp!” was heard again, but 
this. time a preparedness drive unparalleled 
since 1916-17 promised to make the 
1940 army of trainees the biggest in 
twenty years. 

As the War Department ordered 444 
West Point graduates to report for duty 
July 31 instead of Sept. 11, promoted 
1,350 Regular Army Officers, and called 
9,000 Reserve Officers back to “refresher” 
courses, this varied training program got 
under way: 


PLatrsBuRGs: Sponsored by the Military 
Training Camps Association, the “Platts- 
burg Idea,” under which 96,000 of the 
AEF’s 200,000 officers were trained, was 
revived by the War Department. The 
first contingent of 3,000 enrollees (men 
between 25 and 50 who have shown quali- 
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ties of leadership in civilian life) started 
for ten camps; supplementary camps to 
accommodate from 18,000 to 36,000 more 
beginning in September were urged. Typi- 
cal of these camps was Plattsburg itself, 
nestling among the evergreens on Lake 
Champlain, upper New York State. There, 
800 bankers, judges, professors, public of- 
ficials, millionaires and others trooped for 
the 30-day course. They served as kitchen 
police, joshed about paunches that would 
not go into size 31 breeches (see illustra- 
tion), and paid $43.50 ($18 for meals and 
$25.50 for other expenses) for the privi- 
lege of being drilled like buck privates 
without promise of a commission. 


CMTC: In 51 centers throughout the 
Army areas, some 40,000 trainees of the 
Citizens Military Training Camps donned 
khaki to drill for 30 days. Free of cost and 
free of future military obligations, the 
camps were open to youths between 17 
and 24, 


Mecnanics: Sidney Hillman, labor co- 
ordinator in the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, announced that the 
first 150,000 men would start training this 
summer in vocational schools throughout 
the country. They will provide the semi- 
military technicians needed for the mam- 
moth defense program; of them, 100,000 
will be unemployed men and 50,000 WPA 
enrollees. 


Conscripts: After debate in the Sen- 
ate Military Affairs Committee, action on 
the Burke-Wadsworth Bill for compulsory 
military training for all men between 18 
and 65 was held up pending testimony by 
high War and Navy Department officials. 
Sponsored by the Military Training 
Camps Association, the bill at the start 
would give eight months’ training to some 
2,000,000 men between 18 and 45. 


Start of the CMTC at Camp Diz, N.J., recalled World War training days 


Willkie Strategy 


An ex-Democrat, applying for member- 
ship in the National Republican Club last 
week, gave his occupation as “Candidate 
for President of the United States,” and 
was unanimously accepted. 

During the week, Wendell L. Willkie 
buckled down to his new job, planning his 
campaign strategy. Then, on Monday, he 
flew to Washington to meet for the 
first time Senate Minority Leader Charles 
L. McNary of Oregon, his running 
mate, and other Republican Congress- 
men, preparatory to a pre-campaign va- 
cation in Colorado as guest of Gov. 
Ralph L. Carr. 

Aware that his party, to win in Novem- 
ber, must attract more than 5,000,000 of 
the votes cast for President Roosevelt four 
years ago, the Republican nominee planned 
to supplement the GOP organization by 
setting up a triumvirate consisting of a 
campaign manager, as chairman, the Re- 
publican National Chairman, and a per- 
sonal nonpolitical representative. The can- 
didate also appointed a campaign advis- 
ory committee of twelve under Gov. Har- 
old E. Stassen of Minnesota.* 

Willkie, however, rejected any “brain 
trust,” insisting “I have never in my life 
delivered a speech which I haven’t written 
myself, and I am not going to change my 





*The other members are Carr, Gov. Raymond 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut, Sen. John G. Town- 
send Jr. of Delaware, Rep. J. William Ditter of 
Pennsylvania, Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of 
Massachusetts, Rep. Charles A. Halleck of 
Indiana, David S. Ingalls, the Taft preconven- 
tion manager; Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick 
Simms, a Dewey preconvention co-manager; 
Paul Krusi, chairman of the Tennessee con- 
vention delegation; Oren Root Jr., who circu- 
lated the first Willkie-for-President petitions, 
and Mrs. Ruth De Young Kohler, wife of 
Herbert V. Kohler, president of the Kohler Co. 
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habits now.” Urging Congress to pass the 
Hatch Clean Politics Bill, he instructed his 
party to observe its limitations by refus- 
ing contributions in excess of $5,000 
(which would mean loss of $1,366,000 do- 
nated in 1936). 

A demonstration of Willkie’s popularity 
was seen at the Radio City Music Hall in 
New York City, when a Fourth of July 
throng of 6,000 spotted the candidate in 
the first row of the mezzanine and, in the 
loudest ovation in the theater’s history, 
roared: “We want Willkie!” A few minutes 
later, the cheers redoubled when an “In- 
formation Please” short was flashed on 
the screen starring Willkie as “guess ex- 


pert.” 





Festival of Freedom 


“We all are here as loyal Americans.” 

On the Fourth of July Mayor Harold 
H. Burton of Cleveland thus keynoted the 
mammoth “Festival of Freedom,” which 
local leaders boasted was the nation’s big- 
gest celebration of the 164th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. Every 
inch of the gigantic, publicly owned Cleve- 
land Stadium was jammed by 75,000 per- 
sons, while 50,000 more swarmed the hill- 
sides around. 

Free of charge, the festival, part of 
which was broadcast coast-to-coast over 
NBC, was financed by individual contri- 
butions totaling $10,000 and sponsored 
jointly by the American Legion and the 
Come-to-Cleveland Committee of the local 
Advertising Club. 

Public-spirited Clevelanders dealt in su- 
perlatives—they claimed to have exhibited 
the nation’s biggest fireworks display, with 
35 firemen on hand in case a rocket should 
misfire; the biggest American flag, 70 feet 
across (as long as a seven-story building 
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is high), carried by some 200 Boy Scouts; 
and the biggest movie screen in America, 
on which was flashed the Technicolor short 
“The Bill of Rights.” 


Knox and Stimson 


When President Roosevelt three weeks 
ago appointed Col. Henry L. Stimson and 
Col. Frank Knox, both Republicans, to be- 
come his Secretaries of War and the Navy 
respectively (Newsweek, July 1), isola- 
tionists threatened to bar confirmation be- 
cause they feared two such outspoken in- 
terventionists might lead the United States 
into war. Last week, however, after hear- 
ing Stimson, the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee voted 14-3 to recommend con- 
firmation of President Taft’s Secretary of 
War and President Hoover’s Secretary of 
State. And the Naval Affairs Committee, 
by 9-5, approved Knox, publisher of The 
Chicago Daily News and 1936 GOP Vice 
Presidential candidate. The committees’ 
actions cleared the way for confirmation on 
the Senate floor, despite a fight. 

In his testimony, Stimson saw nothing 
“on the horizon” to make the shipment of 
troops to Europe “necessary” but argued 
for all aid short of war to Britain “with- 
out damaging the national defense.” 

Knox, refusing “to believe we will ac- 
tively participate in this new war, cer- 
tainly not to the extent of sending an 
army overseas,” demanded “incomparably 
the strongest navy in the world” for secur- 
ity in the entire Western Hemisphere. 








Townsendite Threat 


Third-party threats are no novelty in 
American politics. Last week a new one 
came from St. Louis, where John L. Lewis, 
president of the CIO, went to address the 


Townsend National Recovery Plan con- 
vention (Newsweek, July 8), and Sen. 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana appeared 
before the Peace Action Committee of 
Missouri. 

Repeating his prophecy of last January 
that President Roosevelt would be “igno- 
miniously defeated” if he sought a third 
term, Lewis told the convention the Mon- 
tanan was the only Democrat who could 
beat Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican 
nominee. Wheeler warned the Townsend- 
ites that the Republicans had “failed to go 
down the line against war” and that, if the 
Democrats made the same mistake, “there 
will be a tremendous demand for a strong, 
liberal peace party which will give the 
people a chance to vote on war or peace.” 

Townsendites hoarsely shouted their ap- 
proval—but for different reasons. Laying 
the emphasis on pensions rather than 
peace (although the convention did adopt 
a resolution asserting the United States 
“must stay out of the European war”), 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend said he would 
tell both parties that if they didn’t sup- 
port adequate pensions (the goal is still 
$200 a month) Townsendites would bolt. 
“If both disregard us,” he added, “I pro- 
pose that we join hands with union labor 
and proceed at once after the coming elec- 
tion to organize a third party.” 


Significance 


It is doubtful whether a third party 
could make much headway in the time 
that is left between now and November. 
In some states* it already is too late to 
get on the ballot. Dr. Townsend indicated 
that he was aware of this practical diffi- 
culty when he spoke of organizing a third 
party after the election. Lewis and Wheeler 
undoubtedly are aware of it too. 








*Including Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 


Michigan, and Oklahoma. 


Lewis, Wheeler, and Townsend talked third party . . . as hopeful Townsendites cheered 
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Flight From War 


Between the Russian Revolution in 1917 
and the outbreak of the European war jn 
1939, an estimated 4,000,000 refugees left 
their native lands. Uncounted millions 
since have fled from hostile armies and 
hostile regimes in Poland, Finland, Dey- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, France, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania. 
Rumania, and Great Britain. 

Weeks ago, the British Ministry of 
Health announced that at least 500,000 
children had been evacuated from South- 
east England, and last week marked the 
beginning of the mass movement of Eng- 
lish children to the Dominions and the 
United States. One thousand refugees, jn- 
cluding 300 children, reached Montreal in 
one day, to be followed the next by 650 
more boys and girls. 

British officials hope 2,000 will be evac- 
uated this week, 30,000 to North America 
by the end of August, and 50,000 to the 
United States alone by fall. All avail- 
able ships have been booked for the 
purpose until the end of next month. 
Offers for homes are being rapidly 
snapped up; 15,000 have come from this 
country alone. 

The United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children, with Marshall 
Field as chairman and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as honorary president, is pre- 
pared to place the children, to supervise 
their care, and to see that they are re- 
turned safely to their parents after the 
war. It is now trying to raise $5,000,000 to 
carry on its work. 

From Honolulu it was reported that 
Mrs. James H. R. Cromwell, the former 
Doris Duke, had put up a large sum (one 
report said $250,000) for the care of 
refugee children. 

Meanwhile, the American liner Waslh- 
ington sailed Sunday from Galway, Ire- 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch photos 
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land, with 1,599 refugees, mostly Ameri- 
cans, and early this week the liner Man- 
hattan was at Lisbon, Portugal, ready to 
bring home others. And from Hong Kong 
the American liner President Coolidge and 
the Canadian Pacific liner Empress of Ja- 
pan sailed with another batch of Ameri- 
cans and British women and children. 


Significance 


Moving thousands of small children 
from one place to another even in the best 
of circumstances is no easy task. Add the 
complications of war, the shortage of 
transportation, and the red tape of gov- 
ernments, and the task becomes stupen- 
dous. Every person, young or old, mi- 
grating to the United States must have 
an immigration visa, and for Great Brit- 
ain there is a yearly limit of 65,720, no 
more than 6,572 of whom may come in any 
one month. To get around this, it is pos- 
sible for the President, the Secretary of 
State, or the Attorney General to order 
that visitors’ permits be issued freely, and 
some such order was expected this week. 

Anyone in this country offering his home 
to refugee children also faces tedious detail. 
First, he must cable to the American Con- 
sul in London a sworn affidavit that he 
will support the child as long as it is in 
this country or until it reaches the age of 
16. Second, he must get his bank to send 
a separate cabled affidavit swearing he is 
financially able to assume responsibility. 

The immigration law forbids the entry 
of any person whose passage has been paid 
by a foreign government. Hence, children 
of parents unable to pay their passage will 
be sent first to Canada, later to be trans- 
ferred to this country as fast as permits 
and homes become available. 





Week in the Nation 


Weptock: A twenty-year-old record of 
1,515 marriage licenses issued in any month 
in St. Louis was broken in June, it was dis- 
covered last week, when 1,691 couples 
passed under an arrow-pierced heart into 
the musty old office in City Hall. The rush 
was partly attributed to a rumor that the 
government would stop the issuing of li- 
censes to prevent draft dodging. 





Moose: Representing 325,000 members 
of the Loyal Order of Moose, 682 delegates 
thronged Des Moines, Iowa, last week for 
their 52nd annual convention and passed 
resolutions offering to defend America 
with our lives and fortunes,” barring 
aliens from membership, and condemning 
intolerance. 


Smucetinc: The 185-foot Norwegian 
tramp motorship Bomma in Baltimore last 
week landed $9,000,000 in gold which had 
been smuggled out of Norway under the 
tyes of the invading Germans. For six 
weeks, Norwegian children slipped the for- 
tune past German sentries on sleds from 
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concealed caches 35 miles away to the 
freighter, which was hidden from German 
planes by tree branches in a secret fjord. 


Lisrary: Built to house the President’s 
state papers and some 6,000,000 other items 
ranging from 32 cases of books already 
crated in Washington to ship models, the 
$250,000 Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
on his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate was turned 
over to the Federal government last week. 


Desut: Near the Apache Reservation at 
Mescalero, N.M., four ’teen-age Indian 
maidens were formally presented to 1,200 
members of red-skinned society last week 
with four days of continuous revelry, cere- 
monial dancing, feasting, and gaming which 
rivaled the most elaborate Park Avenue 
events. 


Rerorm: Kansas City, Mo., where mu- 
nicipal jobs used to be handed out on the 
basis of political preferment by the Pen- 
dergast machine, last week was treated to 
the novel spectacle of actual tests being 
given by Mayor John B. Gage’s reform 
administration. Altogether, 2,117 candi- 
dates for manual-labor posts took a mass 
physical test which included running, stair 
climbing, simple gymnastics like “push- 
ups,” and picking up a 41-pound weight, 
carrying it over a barrier, and lifting it to a 


shelf. 





Negro World’s Fair 


At 12:30 Thursday afternoon, President 
Roosevelt pushed a button at his Hyde 
Park home turning on the lights at the 
American Negro Exposition in the Chicago 
Coliseum, the “first real Negro World’s 
Fair in history.” Marking 75 years of free- 
dom, 20,000 cheered James W. Washing- 
ton, the fair’s president, and listened to 
laudatory speeches by Sen. James M. Slat- 
tery of Illinois and Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
of Chicago. 

Financed by a $15,000 grant from the 
Rosenwald Foundation and $75,000 each 
from Illinois and the Federal government, 
the exposition contains more than 120 
exhibits depicting the achievements of the 
Negro in religion, music, art, education, 
science, industry, and the stage. Before its 
close on Labor Day, more than 2,500,000 
visitors are expected to pay the 25-cent ad- 
mission. 





Death at the Fair 


Since the outbreak of the European war, 
the New York police have received fre- 
quent tips that at such and such times 
bombs would be exploded at bridges, pub- 
lic buildings, docks, and terminals; on 
March 16, a bomb burst into flame in a 
Grand Central Terminal parcel room; on 
June 20, bombs exploded 50 minutes apart 
on a floor below the German Consulate 
General and outside the building housing 
the Communist party headquarters and 
the Communist newspaper The Daily 
Worker, injuring ten persons. 

Last week, on Independence Day, an in- 
fernal machine exploded at the World’s 
Fair, killing two detectives and wounding 
six other policemen. The bomb, planted in 
a small airplane suitcase 24 by 18 by 6, 
gray in color with black stripes, was found 
in the British Pavilion and apparently had 
been timed to go off at the peak of the 
teatime rush. An electrician had unsuspect- 
ingly noticed it the day before in the 
pavilion fan room. When he found it still 
there the next afternoon, he carried it 
twice through the crowded building hunt- 
ing officials, the machine audibly ticking 
away inside. A few minutes later, the bomb, 
taken outside behind the Polish Pavilion 
for examination, suddenly exploded in the 
faces of detectives. More than 150 known 
Reds, Bundists, Fascists, and members of 
the Irish Republican Army were rounded 
up; one of them, Caesar Kroeger, a 38- 
year-old house painter and former Bundist, 
had two automatic pistols in his pos- 
session. A reward expected to top $25,000 
was planned, and a man who had tele- 
phoned a warning three days previous was 
sought. 


{ In Texas, the Dies committee opened an 
investigation of alleged propaganda con- 
ducted by German-language newspapers. 
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Dramatic British Sea Stroke 
Blurs Axis Strategy Picture 


Proves Fleet Will Remain 
a Threat Regardless of Fate 


of Motherland in Invasion 


For the first time since the Battle of 
Trafalgar in 1805, Britain and France 
clashed last week in a major naval en- 
gagement. In the battle at Oran and by 
seizures in British ports France was wiped 
out as an effective naval power by the na- 
tion which had been its comrade in arms. 
On this weird but overpowering fact 
hinged most of the developments of the 
week. 

The new French Government of Mar- 
shal Pétain broke off relations with Brit- 
ain and ended the 36-year-old Entente 
Cordiale. Two French naval air squadrons 
that had been demilitarized were recom- 
missioned with the express permission of 
Germany and Italy, and bombed the Brit- 
ish base at Gibraltar. The French Parlia- 
ment was summoned to meet this week as 
a National Assembly and draft a Fascist 
constitution that would enable France to 
cooperate with the totalitarian powers— 
perhaps, since nothing seemed too fanciful 
any longer, even to the extent of declaring 
war on Britain. 

Britain and the Reich hurried prepara- 
tions for the coming “Battle of Britain.” 
Air attacks on both sides increased with 
the raids over the week end, reaching a 
new peak of intensity. Adolf Hitler re- 
turned to Berlin for a triumphant celebra- 
tion of his victory over France, to make 
plans for the attack on Britain, and to be- 
gin laying the foundation of the “new or- 
der” in Europe. In this connection Foreign 
Minister Ciano came from Rome to con- 
sult with the Fiihrer, and this week he 
left temporarily for a tour of the occupied 
territory. In the Balkans the Axis scored 
a bloodless coup when Rumania installed 
an extreme pro-German Government. 

In the Far East events in Europe again 
produced ominous echoes. Japan received 
Britain’s reply to its demands that the 
Burma Road be closed to supplies for 
China and termed it unsatisfactory. At the 
same time Tokyo again showed hostility 
to French Indo-China, charging that it was 
still shipping goods to Chiang Kai-shek. 
And in Shanghai, Japanese officers con- 
strued the arrest of sixteen of their plain- 
clothes men by American Marines, as an 
insult to the Japanese Army. 


Significance 


The British destruction and seizure of 
the French Fleet was the first gesture in 
this war which clearly followed centuries- 


old British sea policy. At Trafalgar, Nel- 
son’s objective was to destroy the com- 
bined French and Spanish Fleets to pre- 
vent their use in an invasion of Britain. 
And in 1807, when Napoleon threatened 
to take the Danish Fleet, the British dis- 
patched a squadron to Copenhagen that 
seized 70 of Denmark’s 72 vessels. 

In both these old examples of ag- 
gressive action and in the new one the 
British were maintaining one of the oldest 
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principles of their policy: that their flee 
must be superior to any European com. 
bination that could be brought against jt. 
Last week’s action was designed primarily 
to prevent such a combination. The result: 
France now has only a few scattered squad. 
rons, and British control of the sea routes 
is freed of a serious threat. Furthermore. 
the addition of French ships, particularly 
the light craft, actually strengthens the 
British Navy, even though experts esti. 
mate that three months’ training and 23. 
000 men will be needed to man the addi- 
tional units. 

But the most important effect of the 
Oran action is likely to be political. It 
automatically ended all peace moves and 
for the first time injected iron into the 
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... and housewives training to quench incendiary bombs 
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contention of the British that even if 
their island is conquered they will con- 
tinue to fight on. For even then, with the 
threat of the Axis’ utilizing the French 
Fleet gone, the British would still have 
sufficient sea power to control the sea 
lanes leading to Europe. 

This changed the strategic picture for 
Berlin and Rome. Now they must con- 
sider the possibility of a long fight in which 
the reduction of Britain itself does not 
necessarily mean the end of British sea 
power, because they will have no weapon 
to combat it, and in which a half-starved 
Europe might have to struggle along under 
the blockade for a considerably longer 
period of time. 

The necessity of meeting this new sit- 
uation brought Ciano to his conference 
with Hitler and forecast three main lines 
of policy: (1) an immediate attempt to 
set up the “new order” in Europe, includ- 
ing cooperation with a Fascistized France 
and a peaceful settlement of Balkan prob- 
lems; (2) another effort to placate Rus- 
sia, which has it in its power to plunge the 
Balkans into war and withhold vital sup- 
plies from the Axis; (3) encouragement of 
Japan in the hope of embroiling it with 
Britain and the United States in the Far 
East. 

In the Balkans the Axis moved in this 
direction by actually curbing the extrem- 
ism of the Rumanian Cabinet and holding 
Hungary and Bulgaria in leash—all with 
an eye on the Soviet. In the Far East 
the Japanese apparently acted on a tipoff 
from the Axis when they put the worst pos- 
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sible interpretation on Britain’s hedging 
on the question of the Burma Road and 
went out of their way to threaten French 
Indo-China and antagonize the United 
States. But the disappearance of the 
French Navy was a heavy blow to Japan 
for two reasons: it confirmed the superior- 
ity of the British Navy and enabled the 
American Fleet to remain in the Pa- 
cific. 





Triumphator 


A Title and Roses for Hitler 
as Nazis Map British Attack 


Adolf Hitler returned from the front 
to Berlin on July 6 aboard a special train, 
drawn by two locomotives and equipped 
with two special anti-aircraft-gun cars. As 
he stepped to the platform of the Anhalter 
Station every church bell in the capital 
began to peal, and a band broke into the 
“Badenweiler March”—the Fiihrer’s fa- 
vorite, which is named after a now recon- 
quered town in Alsace. 

Flaxen-haired Hitler Maidens, garbed in 
white blouses, had strewed the streets with 
fresh field flowers and roses for the pro- 
cession of the Triumphator (a Caesarean 
title revived by the Nazis). More than 
200,000 people, wildly shouting “Sieg 
Heil! Heil Hitler!” were packed in the mile 
of street between the station and the 
Chancellery. 

At the Chancellery Hitler appeared on 


the balcony surrounded by party and mili- 
tary leaders. The only one not in uniform 
was Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the financial 
wizard, who had recently been missing and 
reported in disfavor. The Fiihrer was sun- 
burned and seemed in the same jubilant 
mood in which he received the news of the 
French capitulation. He saluted gaily and 
even poked some of his aides in the ribs as 
they chatted. He made a second appear- 
ance alone with Marshal Hermann Goring, 
who had lost weight in his tour of the 
front and looked healthier. 

Next day the Fiihrer went back to work. 
From Rome came Foreign Minister Gal- 
eazzo Ciano for a conference and an in- 
spection of conquered territory. Ciano ar- 
rived without military assistants, a point 
in contrast with reports that he had come 
mainly to discuss Italian participation in 
the long-expected campaign against Brit- 
ain. 


Preparations 

The Germans, meanwhile, had gained an 
advantage in their preparations to in- 
vade Britain. In Sweden the government 
announced that henceforth German troops 
traveling individually, and also supplies 
for the German Army, would be permitted 
transit over Sweden’s railways. This would 
enable the Reich to supply forces invad- 
ing Britain from Norway without using 
the dangerous water route through the 
Skagerrak. 

Across the North Sea and the Channel, 
troops in Britain continued to plow up 
golf links and dig machine-gun emplace- 
ments along the beaches. Bathing resorts 
between Brighton and Worthing, some of 
the most popular in the country, were suc- 
denly closed, and vacationists were shunted 
home. All along the east*and south coast 
of Britain a defense zone from 5 to 20 
miles was proclaimed. A new series of strict 
regulations was decreed which banned all 
kite flying (kites might bear signals aloft) 
and forbade foreigners to own detailed 
maps. 

All docks in Britain were grouped into 
four great divisions and workers prepared 
for rapid transfer from one to another in 
case of bombing. Finally, it was announced 
that the nine British divisions evacuated 
from Dunkerque had been reformed and 
brought up to full fighting strength. 

Both Germans and British continued 
heavy air raids. For the first time since the 
start of the war the Nazis carried out con- 
tinuous daylight air raids on Britain, al- 
though neither these nor the night raids 
had constituted a major effort up to the 
start of this week. But Britain received 
one real foretaste of the blitzkrieg. On 
July 5, twenty Stuka dive bombers roared 
over from their nearby fields in France 
and staged an attack on the naval base of 
Portland. Diving down to 1,000 feet, they 
hit a naval auxiliary craft, a tug, and a 
lighter. 

The British retaliated by raids over the 
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Rhineland, Hamburg, and Bremen. News- 
»aper correspondents were taken from Ber- 
in on a conducted tour through the 
bombed area, where they were not shown 
any military damage but were allowed to 
report that the continuous night raids 
were definitely sapping the morale of the 
easygoing Rhineland population. 


Southern Zone 


Along the Mediterranean and in East 
Africa the British and Italians stepped up 
the tempo of their air and border war. The 
British raided oil stores in Sicily and heav- 
ily bombed the Libyan naval base of Tob- 
ruk. The Fascists retaliated with three 
days of destructive raids on Alexandria 
and fresh attacks on Malta which killed 
twenty in two days. 

Rome also boasted that Italian mecha- 
nized columns, aided by bombers from Eri- 
trea, captured the city of Kassala in South- 
eastern Sudan. Kassala had both symbolic 
and strategic significance for the Italians. 
In July 1894, during the war against 
Ethiopia, it had been taken by the Ital- 
ians, who held it until 1897, when it was 
turned over to British-governed Egypt. In 
addition, Kassala, with a population of 
20,000, is located on a_ 1,700-foot-high 
plain in the center of a rich cotton-grow- 
ing region, and its capture cut the railway 
linking Port Sudan with the Southern Nile 
Valley. 


Action at Oran 


Backbone of French Sea Power 
Broken by British Onslaught 


The sun was just breaking over the 
rocky heights of the Jebel Murjajo on July 
3 when a British destroyer quietly slipped 
into the French North African port of 
Oran. The shadow of the 1,900-foot moun- 
tain fell on the city below it and on the 
long, gray shapes of warships in the har- 
bor—the most powerful squadron of the 
French Navy. 

As the light increased, the British vessel 
signaled to the French ships. On board 
was Capt. C. S. Holland, former British 
naval attaché in Paris, who urgently re- 
quested an interview with Vice Admiral 
Marcel-Bruno Gensoul, commander of the 
French Fleet. The French flashed back 
that the Admiral could not see the Cap- 
tain but would accept a written statement. 

Grimly, Captain Holland sent his mes- 
sage to Britain’s former ally. It was an 
ultimatum beginning: “It is impossible for 
us now to allow your fine ships to fall into 
the power of our German or Italian 
enemies.” The British gave the French 
three choices: (1) to join them and “con- 
tinue to fight for victory,” (2) to sail to 
British ports, (3) to sail to the French 
West Indies, where the ships could “be 
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demilitarized or be perhaps entrusted to 
the United States.” Then came a fatefy| 
last paragraph: “If you refuse these fajr 
offers, I must, with profound regret, re. 
quire you to sink your ships within gijx 
hours. Failing the above, I have the orders 
of the government to use whatever force 
may be necessary to prevent your ships 
from falling into German or Italian hands,” 

A few hours later a British battle 
squadron arrived. Its dark gray paint 
showed that it came from the North Sea, 
Against the blue Mediterranean were gjl- 
houetted the hull of the 42,100-ton battle 
cruiser Hood and two 29,150-ton battle. 
ships of the Royal Sovereign class. Back. 
ing them up were the aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal and a flotilla of cruisers and de. 
stroyers. 

All that day messages flashed back and 
forth between the fleets and their govern. 
ments. Finally Admiral Gensoul told the 
British Admiral, Sir James Somerville, 
who also was commander during the evac- 
uation of Dunkerque, that he would fight | 
rather than yield to the British. 

As the French ships began to move, an 
order crackled out from the Admiralty in | 
London: “Complete mission before dark- 
ness.” At 5:58 P.M. the guns of the Brit- 
ish squadron swung round, and the roar 
of a 15-inch broadside rolled across the 
calm harbor. For ten minutes the two 
fleets were heavily engaged. The sun sink- 
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Wide World photos 


History in handbills: a British warning of 1940 (left) and of 1804 
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omplaints about its sliced bacon smelling moldy were 
hurting a large packing company’s sales. Careful check found 
the same musty odor coming from the conveyor belt carrying 
the freshly sliced bacon to the packers—an odor that defied 
removal. It took the G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—to solve the mystery. Grease had soaked into the carcass of 
the belt causing it to mildew and taint the meat. The G. T. M. 
recommended a Goodyear 
THE GREATEST NAME 


White Sanitary Conveyor 
Belt, specially built for 


‘The 


Mystery of the 
Moldy Bacon 


—and the G.T. M. 


food handling service with a secret mildew-inhibiting agent 
developed in the great Goodyear research laboratories. 
Since installing the Goodyear belt three years ago trouble 
has vanished, sales hit a new peak! Perhaps you have 
a baffling problem that could be solved by the correct 
application of rubber. To consult the G.T.M., write Good- 
year, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California—or phone 
the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor. 
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BLENDED 33 TIMES TO MAKE 


ONE GREAT BEER! 





A BRAND NEW BONNET 
WITH A 

PG BLUE RIBBON 
nl ON IT 


or twelve...but 33 separate brews, from 33 
separate kettles. 
And each brew is as fine as 96 years of 


The goodness never varies—because 
every single glass of BLUE RIBBON 


aphaht Blue hib 


is a blend of 33 separate brews! 


Treat yourself to a glass of Pabst Blue 
Ribbon today. First you'll enjoy the look 
of it—the clarity, the sparkle, the creamy 
head. 

Then you'll discover what beer flavor 
and beer smoothness can really be! 

For in that glass—and in every glass of 
Blue Ribbon isa blend of not two, or five, 


skill, the 28 Pabst scientists, and Pabst 
ingredients can make it. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
But that’s what makes Blue Ribbon Amer- 
ica’s Premium Beer, with a smoothness 
that is unique ... and a goodness that 
never varies, 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of 
meeting a glass of Blue Ribbon. 


Gi the BLEND Hat Sekees Lhe Lote 
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Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Wide World cablephoto 


British sailors aboard a seized French warship, still flying the Tricolor 


ing behind the ancient Moorish stronghold 
of Mers El Kébir, on the opposite side of 
the bay, shone on the wreckage of the 
world’s fourth largest navy. 

The crack 26,500-ton Battleship Dun- 
kerque had been hit squarely—probably 
before it could swing round to use its 13- 
inch guns—and was driven onto the beach. 
So was the 22,189-ton battleship Provence, 
while its sister ship, the Bretagne, was 
sunk—either by a mine or gunfire. The 
British fire likewise left the 10,000-ton 
seaplane carrier, Commandant Teste, and 
the 2,884-ton flotilla leader Mogador and 
another destroyer in flames. Only the 
Dunkerque’s sister ship, the Strasbourg, 
escaped to Toulon, together with five 
7,600-ton cruisers. The French unofficially 
estimated that they had suffered 1,000 
casualties and the British officially an- 
nounced that they had lost only two 
wounded. 

The Oran squadron constituted the 
backbone of the French Navy. And the 
same day the British took measures to put 
the rest of the fleet of their former ally 
out of action. Before dawn, in blacked-out 
ports in Britain itself, boarding parties 
crept aboard French ships and quietly re- 


moved the crews. In a “scuffle” aboard the 
2,880-ton submarine Surcouf—the world’s 
largest—the British suffered one killed and 
three wounded while the French lost one 
killed and one wounded. The coup netted 
the British two 22,189-ton battleships, the 
Paris and the Courbet, two light cruisers, 
eight destroyers, some submarines, and 
about 200 invaluable auxiliary craft. The 
French crews were given the choice of 
repatriation to France or joining the Royal 
Navy. Nearly 900 signed up with the 
British. 

In Alexandria Harbor, a French Fleet 
composed of the 22,189-ton battleship 
Lorraine and one light and three heavy 
cruisers was put under the guns of a 
British squadron and given a choice sim- 
ilar to that offered at Oran. This time the 
French vessels did not attempt to move, 
and a few days later came the report that 
they would be demilitarized and the 
French crews paid the same wages as 
British sailors of equivalent rank—about 
25 times the French rate. 

Finally, at Martinique in the French 
West Indies, the British cornered two 
stray French warships: the 22,146-ton air- 
craft carrier Béarn and the 6,496-ton 





training cruiser Jeanne d’Arc. Both had 
been bound from Canada to France when 
the German-Italian-French armistice was 
signed, and the Béarn was reputedly loaded 
with 100 to 150 American planes, includ- 
ing the recently released Curtiss Hell- 
divers. Neither ship had either the armor 
or guns to withstand the cruisers of 
the British American and West Indies 
squadron. : . 


Reaction 


In the House of Commons the Anglo- 
French naval battle caused Winston 
Churchill to make the most dramatic and 
emotional speech of his career. He as- 
sailed the “callous and perhaps even mal- 
evolent” way in which the Pétain govern- 
ment had behaved toward Britain, and 
with “sincere sorrow” explained why he 
had been forced to take action. For a mo- 
ment he interrupted his somber account 
with a sarcastic fling at Italy: “The Ital- 
ian Navy, for whose reception we had also 
made preparations .. . kept prudently out 
of the way. However, we trtist their turn 
will come during the operations we shall 
pursue to secure effectual command of the 
Mediterranean.” 

Then the Prime Minister said: “I leave 
the judgment of our actions with confi- 
dence to Parliament; I leave it to the na- 
tion; I leave it to the United States of 
America; I leave it to history.” At the end, 
brushing tears from his eyes, Churchill 
fell back onto his seat and clasped his 
head in his hands. But the members of 
Commons, moved by the account of what 
was in many ways the most dramatic ac- 
tion of the war so far, rose to their feet 
and cheered for several minutes. 

In France the reaction to the battle 
was one of quick, astonished bitterness. 
Germany and Italy immediately granted 
the French permission to use their war- 
ships against the British, and orders were 
sent for all French ships to fight their way 
home. But nothing happened—the only 
French forces left were a small squadron 
at Casablanca, the ships that escaped from 
Oran, and various scattered vessels in- 
cluding a few in the Far East. 

Next day Foreign Minister Paul Bau- 
douin of the Pétain government announced 
the severing of diplomatic relations with 
Britain, blamed London for most of the 
disasters that had befallen France since 
the German invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries, and said that an anti-British cam- 
paign was “bound to come” in France. 
Thus the Entente Cordiale, forged by Ed- 
ward VII in 1904, was officially broken 
off. For the first time since Napoleonic 
days a British Fleet had fought with a 
French Fleet and for the first time since 
then France found itself part of a con- 
tinent largely allied against Britain. 
The Allies of the last war and this had 
been separated with a speed which out- 
paced the German tempo in overrunning 
France. 
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The German attack on Britain 
can be an encirclement by sea with sub- 
marines, mines, and aviation to starve 
out the isles or to weaken their defensive 
power; or these agencies may be com- 
bined with an invasion. Although a 
planned attack would necessitate the 
combined use of air and sea power, Eng- 
land must be invaded by ground troops 
if the British Empire is to be destroyed. 

History records many an invasion of 
the British Isles. The last successful one 
was in 1066, but for a thousand years be- 
fore England was periodically raided from 
the Continent. All conquerors from Cae- 
sar to Napoleon realized that to dominate 
the Continent England must be invaded, 
and so today we find Hitler engaged in 
preparation for this mighty task. 


The Forces 

The first mission in battle is to gain 
and hold ground. Germany lost the 
World War in the ground battles on the 
western front. The blockade of her navy 
and supply routes would have been no 
final handicap if she had won the First 
Battle of the Marne or had been victo- 
rious in the spring drive of 1918. With 
victory on land, Germany would have 
fallen heir to the British and French 
Fleets—both air and sea. In the present 
war, France lost both after her land 
forces were beaten. 

The battle for Britain also will be de- 
cided by a struggle for a piece of ground. 
Sea power may not be a controlling fac- 
tor, as the belligerents are not separated 
by a sea but by a narrow corridor of wa- 
ter. And on this Channel lane each side 
owns a shore and is in gun range of the 
other. Sea power and air power will be 
the handmaidens of the ground troops 
and coordinated in combine action as 
perhaps never in all history. 

Sea power, expressed in ships, guns, 
submarines, and mines, will try on one 
side to lay, and on the other side to pre- 
vent the laying of, a corridor from the 
German-occupied coast to the shores of 
Britain. Long-range artillery will fire 
both ways across the narrow Channel. 
Airplanes, bombers and fighters, equal in 
intensity and numbers only to our most 
vivid imaginings, will blast away in this 
fight for a water lane and ferriage to the 
British shore line. And, dropping sabo- 
tage parachutists, these air fighters will 
probably be employed like a furnace 
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blast—flame throwers from the air—to 
hew a trail through which the monster 
“land battleships,” baby tanks, and other 
mechanized units can follow; they, in 
turn, will widen the burning pathway for 
the motorized infantry and artillery to 
push into the interior and to fulfill their 
missions of holding and consolidating the 
ground gained. 


Land and Strategy 

The area of England, the heart and 
center of the United Kingdom, is a little 
more than that of the State of New York. 
The country can be invaded by sea from 
her eastern, southern, and western coasts, 
or by land through Scotland and Wales. 
If distance were the only controlling fac- 
tor, then the Germans would launch their 
invasion from the Franco-Belgian-Dutch 
coast. However, it is probable that the 
English front opposite these shores is the 
best prepared for defense against landing 
parties, and therefore from the attackers’ 
viewpoint would not be the most vul- 
nerable gateway. The English and Scot- 
tish east-coast front of some 500 miles 
faces the North Sea, and Germany con- 
trols all lands that touch those waters, 
except the isles themselves. There, at 
least, a secondary German attack may be 
expected. In Eastern and Southern Eng- 
land there are many ports and harbors, 
deep river mouths, and coves with favor- 
able coastal points and beaches for land- 
ing troops. In these sectors, communica- 
tion lines, highways, and railroads criss- 
cross the country. There are no natural 
obstacles that would offer any serious 
hazard to an invader. 

The most vulnerable part of England, 
however (assuming an invasion from the 
Continent) , lies in the south coastal sec- 
tor and the London area westward to 
Bristol. The Midlands zone around Liv- 
erpool, Birmingham, Leeds, and Hull as 
far as The Wash, with its densely pop- 
ulated region and large smelting and tex- 
tile industries, offers a most vulnerable 
air target. Should the invader approach 
England from the north, he would prob- 
ably move initially into the great lowland 
area of Scotland, where great shipbuild- 
ing and other industries are located, cen- 
tered in the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
regions. Should an encirclement strategy 
be adopted, preliminary to an invasion, a 
foothold would necessarily be established 
in Ireland. 









As in the past campaigns and battles, 
the pragmatic Hitler may be expected to 
employ the basic principles of the great 
masters of the art of war. These funda- 
mentals may be stated in brief: concen- 
tration of his own forces and dispersion 
of the enemy; maneuvers for choice of 
ground, sea, and air combats; use of mass 
formations at the critical points; employ- 
ment of the factor of economy of forces; 
utilization of local reserves to drive home 
gains attained in feeling out weak spots in 
the enemy’s position—but always hold- 
ing the main reserve for a final smash— 
avoidance of a decisive battle by maneu- 
vering for key points and approaching 
the final objective progressively through 
the principle of limited objectives; team- 
work in unification of the employment 
of the combined air, sea, and land forces 
under one directing head; and, with it all, 
maneuver and combat to employ the ele- 
ments of surprise, timing, and speed. 

Owing to lack of ground space in an 
invasion of Britain, the German maneu- 
vers of envelopment and encirclement, so 
extensively used in Flanders and France, 
will probably give way to the flank, 
echelon, and penetration tactics. They 
would be executed by both the mass-at- 
tack and infiltration methods of approach, 
depending upon the local conditions at 
the time. 

Both the Hitler strategy and tactics 
have definitely followed the policy of 
combining risk with security. In each 
step forward, consolidation of past gains 
was so conducted that a local failure 
would not be retroactive; in other words, 
past victories could not be snatched away. 
In keeping with this principle of com- 
bat, the invasion of Britain would come 
only after the successful attainment of a 
number of successive limited objectives. 
Foremost of these would be the attempts 
to gain and make secure a sea corridor 
to the English coast and to reduce the 
English fighting efficiency through sub- 
marine blockade, air bombardment, 
and sabotage, the last effected by para- 
chute, Fifth Column, and Trojan-horse 
methods. 

In any such desperate struggle, the use 
of gas will depend solely on whether, in 
the military judgment of the High Com- 
mand of either belligerent, its employ- 
ment can bring victory or avoid defeat. 
Neither side is restricted in its use by 
any international law or treaty. 
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Britain Shows Her Sea Muscles to the World 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


ie when Britain’s security is 
threatened by the defection of the French 
Fleet and merchant marine—for sea pow- 
er is written in terms of both—we see 
action taken in striking hard and quickly 
at the seat of trouble which resembles 
much the days of old. Tactically there is 
a similarity between the battle fought off 
Oran and that fought by Nelson against 
de Brueys on Aug. 1, 1798, at Aboukir 
Bay. The antagonists in each were the 
same. The two battles were fought off 
Mediterranean harbors on the north coast 
of Africa, and both French Fleets were at 
anchor. In each case the British were the 
victors, and, as usual in most naval bat- 
tles, the victor suffered small losses in 
comparison with the vanquished. 


Loopholes 

Sea power is the right arm of national 
policy, especially for an empire with the 
worldwide interests of Britain. There- 
fore, it was necessary, whatever the fate 
of the French Army, that the fleet should 
not pass into the hands of the Axis. To 
lose its support was bad enough, but to 
permit it to be under Axis control would 
be fatal, since this would undermine the 
security of the empire and greatly in- 
crease the danger of invasion of the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

Therefore a pledge was asked from the 
French Government that under no condi- 
tion, in the armistice terms, should the 
fleet which had been fighting with the 
British as an ally be allowed to pass un- 
der Axis control. And a promise, say the 
British, to this effect was given. The 
French Fleet was still operating with the 
British and in no danger of capture by the 
Axis Powers in fair sea fight. 

The terms of the armistices with Ger- 
many and Italy were easier than the 
French, as a vanquished foe, had any 
reason to expect. But they gave the Axis 
control over the French Fleet and also 
contained two technical loopholes which 
might have made it possible to use this 
fleet against Britain. The term “guarding 
the coast” was capable of too liberal in- 
terpretation; and the second loophole was 
that, while Germany and Italy were each 
explicit in stating there was no intention 
of using any French ships under their 
own specific control, there was no ban 
placed upon either using the craft put un- 
der the control of the other. Should this 


happen, the apparent purpose of the armi- 
stice would be violated. Too many prom- 
ises had been broken in the past for Brit- 
ain to take a chance. 


Action 


By this time the British had been 
shaken out of their attitude of compla- 
cency. They felt that they had been de- 
serted by an ally who had promised to 
stand by them to the end and still could 
have gone on fighting, after surrendering 
its troops in France, by moving its gov- 
ernment to Africa. They had seen Ger- 
man airmen, whom the RAF had helped 
to bring down, released to fight again in 
the air war against Britain. And now 
came the armistice terms, doing the very 
things a promise had been given not to 
do. The fighting blood of the British was 
up, and they didn’t care whom they took 
on—Nazi, Italian, or anyone else. 

The battle off Oran is not to be looked 
upon as an isolated incident. It was part 
of a three-phase plan. One part was 
worked out in the harbors of England, 
where the units of the French Fleet as- 
sembled there passed quietly under Brit- 
ish control. The second phase had its set- 
ting off Alexandria, where apparently 
some sort of an arrangement had been 
made between the two forces. But Oran 
presented a more complex problem. 
Grouped there was a sizable fleet, many 
units of which had been on somewhat in- 
dependent service. The French military 
commander in Algeria had acceded to the 
commands of the Pétain government. 
The fleet itself, as it turned out later, was 
preparing to carry out the terms of the 
armistice. 

Britain had to do something, do it 
quickly and drastically. When the Brit- 
ish forces appeared off Oran, they brought 
a rather sporting offer to the French Ad- 
miral—to join them and keep on with the 
war or to let his ships be interned in some 
port out of German and Italian reach. 
The alternative was to scuttle the ships 
within six hours or to fight to save them. 
The French Admiral chose instead to 
fight—and lost. Though Germany and 
the Pétain government naturally ac- 
cused the British of slaughter, from a 
naval point of view six hours was enough 
time for the French to get up steam and 
prepare to defend themselves. More- 
over, ships ten months at war should be 


prepared to fight, and the British force 
sent to enforce its demands was not an 
overpowering one, while the French were 
in sufficient force to put up a good fight 
unless morale was bad. 

A part of this French force did escape, 
and other units of the fleet are at sea op- 
erating independently, making a possible 
total of one battle cruiser, an old bat- 
tleship, an aircraft carrier, eleven cruis- 
ers, about 50 destroyers, and some sub- 
marines available for the Axis Powers if 
they can lay hands on them. Neverthie- 
less, the British, by the action at Oran 
and the seizure of ships in other ports, 
acquired some 200 craft which can be 
very helpful in repelling invasion. By 
this coup, Britain has strengthened her 
home defenses and still holds sea control 
in the Mediterranean. 

Spectacular as are the naval aspects of 
this operation, the political implications 
may be more important. For the first 
time since the war began, Britain can 
chalk up a victory fought with an offen- 
sive background. The affair in Norway, 
while a successful naval battle, was foug)ht 
with a background of defensive policy 
and turned out to be futile in the matter 
of grand strategy. 

A reason for the Italian Fleet not tak- 
ing part in the Oran affair was probably 
not fear, but the desire not to risk the 
loss of a fair balance of sea power against 
Germany when this war is over. As for 
Russia, it should give her no heartache to 
see Hitler powerless to get his way for 
once, since the handwriting is on the wall 
that if and when Western and Central 
Europe are stabilized under Nazi control, 
the eyes of Germany will rove to the east 
if for no other reason than economic. 

Every little neutral state must have 
breathed a secret sigh of relief, and Tur- 
key and Egypt must feel easier. Even in 
far off Japan, the: thought must filter 
through that Britain’s sea power is still 
a force; it is quite willing to fight if nec- 
essary, and Singapore is near and strong. 
And in America, it brings a note of se- 
curity to know that Britain’s sea power 
still stands guard. It is also assuring to 
feel that if this war were forced upon us 
by some unforeseen chance, it is now no 
longer a question of man power to save 
France, as it was in the last war, but a 
form easier for us to accept—sea and air 
power first. 


— 
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Force Sunderland flying boat which spot- 
Sea Trap ted the sinking ship, sped to the scene and Calendar of the War 


1,000 Lost as German Torpedo picked up survivors, fighting among the 
: Germans and Italians broke out anew Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. Dan- 


Sinks a British Prison Ship aboard one of ihe rescue ships. zig “returns to the Reich.” 
This disaster took an estimated toll in - : ’ 
Members of the guard of 250 British of- killed or drowned of about 900 prisoners Sept. $—Chamberlain and Deladier aM 
; . . , 4 nounce their nations are at war with Ger- 
fcers and soldiers who escorted the first and 100 Britons, the biggest casualties in aintion. 
hatch of war prisoners and interned aliens a passenger-ship sinking since the torpe- ; 
‘rom Great Britain to Canada said last doing of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915, Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 
week that the younger Nazi ex-combatants with loss of 1,198 lives. a ee a | 
had adopted a belligerent attitude during .__, . 
the voyage, insulting and obstructing the Minnows March 13—Finnish-Russian peace treaty 
suards and boasting of revenge to come Sinking of the Arandora Star off Ire- is signed in Moscow. 
after Hitler had conquered Britain “in one land was only one sign of intensified U- April 9—Germany occupies Denmark and 
month’s time.” One, in a rage, committed boat warfare in the Atlantic in which the tavades Norway. 
suicide by diving through a porthole. Oth- Germans, possibly reinforced by Italian : 
ers, believing that the British Navy had submarines, are believed to be using a new 
been swept off the seas, expressed amaze- fleet of 250-ton short-range “minnow” May 2—Allies withdraw from Central 
ment that the prison ship sailed unescort- U-boats, based in French ports. Another Norway, because of German air superiority. 
ed and predicted that the German Fleet sign was a Berlin claim on July 5 that ae a ee 
would soon come up and rescue them. 106,543 tons of British ships had “recent- lis ‘oak Vesa Tae 
‘ i ae I s, nib g. inston 
The number of prisoners and name of the ly” been sunk, mostly by U-boats. More- Chast becemes Pelee Minister. 
ship were suppressed by the Canadian and over, while London said nothing, one 
British censors. American concern, Mackay Radio, re- 
Shortly after dawn on July 2, another ported last week SOS calls from five Brit- 
British prison ship, the 15,501-ton Blue — ish ships attacked by U-boats in the At- May 19—Gen. Maxime Weygand re- 
Star liner Arandora Star, was heading _lantic. places Gen. Maurice Gamelin as Allied 
westward for Canada jammed with 1,640 In addition to claiming heavy losses in- Generalissimo. 
German and Italian ex-internes, mostly flicted on merchant shipping, Berlin on May 28—King Leopold of Belgium sur- 
merchants formerly in business in Britain. July 4 asserted that a U-boat had scored renders. 
This time the German Navy did take a a torpedo hit on the 23,000-ton Illustrious, Sune 0Deliide Wns Wilalier snenane 
hand. But the intervener was a U-boat one of Britain’s newest aircraft carriers, that Seundiltten of the TD han bene exams 
which, without warning, torpedoed the launched in April 1939. London ignored ated trem Planders. 
ship northwest of Ireland. this and said in turn that British planes 
The result was a wild scramble for the had attacked five U-boats in five days last 
deck and a ferocious fight for the boats month, including some apparently of the 
among the Germans and Italians. The 200 “minnow” type, possibly sinking all of June 10—Mussolini announces Italy’s 
British guards and 300-man crew ordered — them. entry into the war against the Allies. 
the prisoners to line up at the boat sta- Furthermore, in an air raid on the Kiel June 14—German troops for the second } 
tions but, according to British survivors, Canal naval base on the night of July 1-2, time in a century march into Paris as the} 
the Germans refused, “fought .. . like the British claimed to have given another French abandon the capital. 
brutes... punched and kicked their way plastering to the 26,000-ton battleship June 17-—Blsasi Philiggs Pitein, susceed- 
past the Italians.” And when two British Scharnhorst, which was in drydock there. ing Reynaud as Premier of France, asks 
destroyers, summoned by a Royal Air The Scharnhorst has figured in so many Germany for an armistice. 





April 15—Allied troops land in Norway. 


May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 


June 5—The German Somme offensive 
begins at dawn. 
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June 22—In the same ‘Armistice car” at 
Compiégne where Germany sued for peace} 
in 1918, French delegates accept German } 
terms. 


June 23—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, in Lon- 
don, announces formation of the French 
National Committee to carry on the war. 


June 24—In a villa outside Rome, French 
delegates accept Italy’s armistice terms. 
Fighting ceases all over France. 


June 28—After an ultimatum to King 
Carol of Rumania, Russia occupies Bessa- 
rabia and Northern Bukovina. 


— 


July 1—Germans stage first of a series 
of daylight air raids on Britain. 


July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle up 
a major part of the French Navy. French 
resistance at Oran, Algeria, results in the 
biggest naval battle of the war. 


July 5—French Government of Marshal 

Pétain breaks off diplomatic relations with 

| Great Britain, and the “Entente Cordiale” 
International formally ends after 36 years. 


Glum outlook: a Nazi military prisoner arrives in Canada b 
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Wide World Radiophoto 


French refugees, streaming homeward, are fed at relief centers 


British reports that it ought to have more 
scars than a worn-out prizefighter: On 
April 9 shelled in the North Sea by the 
battle cruiser Renown; on June 13 bombed 
by naval planes in Trondheim Harbor; on 
June 20 hit by a submarine torpedo and 
bombed by planes while leaving Trond- 
heim for Germany to make repairs. 

Sinking on June 16 of the 28,124-ton 
French liner Champlain, formerly one of 
the most popular transatlantic cabin ships 
and the biggest merchant vessel to be lost 
in the war, was revealed for the first time 
last week. The vessel, which arrived in 
New York with a cargo of Mexico-bound 
Spanish refugees on May 26 and left for 
France on June 4, struck a mine at La 
Pallice, 75 miles north of Bordeaux, ac- 
cording to Berlin. 





Facist France 


Scrapping Parliamentary System 
for Regime Cut of Nazi Cloth 


In 1871, after the Franco-Prussian War, 
Bismarck let Paris off fairly lightly. His 
30,000 troops marched into the French 
capital on March 1 but were withdrawn 
48 hours later. And the National Guard 
was allowed to keep its arms. 

That paved the way for the reign of 
terror under the Commune which bathed 
Paris in blood from March 18 to May 28. 
A large part of the city, including the 
Tuileries, part of the Palais Royal, the 
Hotel de Ville (City Hall), and the Min- 
istry of Finance, was razed by fire. The 
Archbishop of Paris and other priests were 
murdered, and thousands of Parisians were 


later executed for having taken part in 
the uprising. When Marshal MacMahon 
attacked Paris and put an end to the 
Commune, the Germans merely looked on 
from the forts they occupied to the north- 
east of the city. 

Paris was put under martial law, and 
for the next several years France was in 
political chaos. Then in 1875 a consti- 
tution was adopted. It lasted 65 years— 
until the next German invasion. 

Last week Vice Premier Pierre Laval 
was drafting a new constitution cut to a 
Nazi model. It was expected to be sub- 
mitted to a joint meeting of Senators and 
Deputies at Vichy this week. 

Laval’s constitution will mean the end 
of French democracy. France’s famous 
slogan “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” has 
given way to a more totalitarian one: 
“For Labor, Family, and Country.” Ac- 
cording to predictions, the old _parlia- 
mentary system of two chambers will be 
scrapped in favor of a single assembly 
with no more power than Hitler’s Reichs- 
tag or Mussolini’s Chamber of Fasci and 
Corporations. For one thing, it will be un- 
able to: overthrow governments—and the 
French Parliament has overthrown 30 of 
them in the past ten years. 

Nor is Hitler letting history repeat it- 
self in Paris. On the day the Nazis occupied 
it, a new law (Lex Paris) extended the 
Reich’s relentless Gestapo rule to the con- 
quered capital. Now Parisians who fail to 
give up their firearms, listen to “non-Ger- 
man broadcasts,” or cause any trouble face 
death. The Nazis aren’t leaving elbow 
room for a revolution on the 1871 order. 

To be sure, Paris did some open grum- 
bling last week over the shortage and high 
cost of food. But the old Reynaud govern- 


ment—and. not Pétain or the Germans— 
got the blame for it. The Germans set up 
bureaus throughout occupied France to 
control both production and distribution 
of food. And the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung’s economic correspondent, writing 
from Paris, warned French gourmands 
they would have to tighten their belts. 

Resentment of Parisians to the 10 o’clock 
curfew forced its shift last week to 11 
o'clock, but they still had to use the sub- 
way or walk. Otherwise, life was grad- 
ually returning to normal. Music halls re- 
opened, and the Germans ordered banks to 
do so as soon as possible. Well-known 
couturiers who trekked to Biarritz during 
the war were now preparing to come back. 
And stores were doing a thriving business 
selling silk stockings and other luxuries 
to the Germans, who showed as much en- 
joyment of Paris as any peacetime tour- 
ists. Some officers have even brought their 
families over. 


Nazi Rule 


The Pétain government’s Fascist orien- 
tation made Germany’s job in France eas- 
ier than might have been expected. In 
contrast, Holland—which fell a month ear- 
lier—was giving the Germans trouble last 
week. 

It was announced that Gen. H. G. 
Winkleman, 64-year-old Dutch Com- 
mander-in-Chief who surrendered to the 
Germans on May 14, had been taken to 
the Reich as a prisoner. Germans said he 
and other Dutch soldiers had abused their 
privileges. A communiqué warned that 
“further disturbances” would be met by 
“the sharpest countermeasures.” 

The Nazis took a still firmer stand toward 
recalcitrant Dutchmen. Gen. Friedrich 
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Christiansen, German commander, issued 
a communiqué charging that Britain had 
obtained information from the Dutch for 
its raids on bases in Holland and Germany 
and promised an investigation, with the 
death penalty for offenders. 














Rumania Nazified 


Totalitarian Regime Installed 


in Wake of the Red Invasion 







The Russian occupation of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina was complete at 
non on July 3. Throughout Rumania 
one minute of silence was observed under 
black-trimmed flags an hour after comple- 
tion of the occupation. Four hours later 
the Parliament met for a five-minute ses- 
sion at which it also mourned the loss by 
a minute of silence. 

After the resignation of the Francophile 
Premier George Tatarescu in the early 
morning of July 4, King Carol conferred 
with the Axis Ministers to Rumania. Then 
the King called in several political veter- 
ans, among them Juliu Maniu, popular 
leader of the former Peasant party, and 
Dinu Bratianu, Liberal chieftain, who, act- 
int as spokesman, criticized the acceptance 
of the Soviet terms. Carol told them he 
intended to continue his new policy with 
younger men and that he considered fur- 
ther discussions useless. 

That same day Ion Gigurtu, former 
Foreign Minister in the Tatarescu Cabinet, 
one of Rumania’s wealthiest men and a 
personal friend of Hermann Géring, was 
appointed Premier of a pro-Nazi govern- 
ment, including six Iron Guardists and five 
supporters of the late anti-Semitic Premier 
Octavian Goga. The new totalitarian lead- 
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er—Gigurtu also had become Chief of the 
Fascist-minded Party of the Nation—de- 
fined his policy as an “adaptation of the 
system created by the Rome-Berlin Axis.” 

Gen. Ion Mihail, a close friend of Carol, 
was named Vice Premier as the king’s ob- 
server, and Mihail Manoilescu, a _ pro- 
Nazi economist, became Foreign Minister. 
General Popescu, the new Minister of War, 
had been military attaché in Rome and 
was the author of a book on Fascism. The 
Senator representing the German minority, 
Hans Roth, was named Minister of Mi- 
norities. (Budapest resented this appoint- 
ment, since the Hungarian minority in 
Transylvania outnumbers the German.) 

Practically the first act of the new gov- 
ernment was the expulsion of 28 British 
oil men. After a farewell luncheon given 
by Sir Reginald Hoare, British Minister in 
Bucharest, ten of them were arrested but 
later were released and left Constantsa on 
July 6 on a British steamer. The American 
Legation had intervened unsuccessfully 
for three Britons employed by American 
oil firms. 

The Rumanian Parliament dissolved on 
July 6, and then a drive began against the 
Jews. Gigurtu himself led the rising wave 
of anti-Semitism, accusing the Jews of 
disloyalty in the country’s “last hour of 
trial.” He also said the Rumanians never 
would forget offenses and insults by a 
“minority.” A statement of loyalty of the 
500,000 Jews in Rumania by the Grand 
Rabbi was forbidden by the censor. 


Neighbor 

Shortly before the Russian invasion 
Germany had paid in advance $10,000,000 
for the entire soybean crop in Bessarabia. 
Last week Russia did not indicate whether 
the beans would be delivered. However, 
the friendly treatment of Germans in the 
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occupied territory by the Red Army— 
boards were hung on their houses saying 
that they were under special protection— 
and the statement of the official Soviet 
organ Pravda that the Russian advance 
was solely directed “against plans of the 
Anglo-French warmongers” to extend the 
war to the Balkans, eased the strain be- 
tween the Bolshevik and Nazi dictator- 
ships. 

Moreover, Bulgaria and Hungary obeyed 
Axis orders and made no move to recapture 
their lost territories from Rumania. But 
nobody was certain that Russia had really 
stopped. Alarmingly heavy Red troop con- 
centrations were reported along the Prut 
River, the southern border of Bessarabia, 
and the Moscow press continued to attack 
Rumania. 

Equal significance was attached to So- 
viet propaganda attacks on Turkey and 
Iran, which were accused of having al- 
lowed themselves “to be harnessed to the 
chariot of foreign imperialism”—although 
Turkey had apparently abandoned its pact 
with Britain and Iran never had any such 
tie. 

Ankara denied that Russia had made de- 
mands for concessions in the Dardanelles, 
but the news of the Red Army move- 
ments on the Caucasian and Iranian bor- 
ders suggested the eventual probability of 
a further drive from both sides toward the 
famous straits, perennial aim of Moscow’s 
ambitions. The Turkish Army, under the 
old Gallipoli fighter Marshal Fevzi Cak- 
mak, and without support from General 
Mittelhausser’s French Army in Syria, 
could not offer prolonged resistance against 
the overwhelming Soviet man power. 





Bullets and Ballots 
Mexican elections have two features 


which invite trouble: the first voters to 
reach each polling booth can take it over 
and set up an election committee to su- 
pervise voting; and the count of votes 
doesn’t start until the Thursday after elec- 
tion, with the final result only announced 
officially at the next session of Congress, 
which in this case will be on Sept. 1. 

A hot race between two strong personali- 
ties also had built up tension for the Presi- 
dential and Congressional election held on 
July 7. One Presidential candidate was 
Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho, who had the 
backing of President Lazaro Cardenas, 
the official party of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion, and the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers. He was opposed by Gen. Juan 
Andreu Almazan, representing conserva- 
tive opposition to Cardenas’ revolutionary 
program. The other two candidates, Gen. 
Rafael Sanchez Tapia and Ramon de la 
Paz, a druggist, didn’t figure strongly either 
in the voting or the fighting. 

Of the latter there was plenty. Most of 
the deaths and injuries occurred in strug- 
gles for the polling booths between parti- 
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sans of Almazan and Avila Camacho. At 
least 48 were killed and 200 wounded, the 
majority in Mexico City. In the capital 
there also were casualties when soldiers 
fired into parades of Almazan’s followers. 

The surprise of the day was the showing 
of the opposition candidate in Mex:co 
City. Almazan voters claimed that they 
had control of 185 of the 220 polling 
booths, and even trade unionists appeared 
wearing Almazan’s green insignia. The 
booth in Avila Camacho’s own home dis- 
trict was at first seized by Almazan men, 
but they were later ousted by force. When 
President Cardenas tried to vote, he found 
that the men who had seized the booth 
—apparently Avila Camacho followers— 
had locked themselves in and wouldn’t 
open the door. 

Most foreigners stayed off the streets, 
but stray bullets seriously wounded two 
Americans, Edward J. Mallen Jr., 35 years 
old, of Davenport, Iowa, and Leonard 
Durso, 19, a Georgetown University stu- 
dent from Union City, N.J. 

Behind these election-day clashes lay 
the danger that a disappointed candidate 
might use the vote-counting interval to 
organize revolution. Both sides claimed 
victory on Sunday, and the count will be 
known unofficially this week. Avila Ca- 
macho’s official backing had seemed to 
give him the edge during the campaign, 
but Almazan had threatened that if he 
were counted out unfairly he would con- 
vene the new Congress himself and set up 
a separatist government. The weight 
against that, however, was that in the 

_campaign, Almazan stressed his friendship 
for the United States, which might make 
him hesitate to start a revolution during 
the war crisis. 





Thwarting Japan 


When the Pétain government of France 
accepted the German armistice terms and 
agreed to call home its navy, Japan jubi- 
lantly foresaw the end of British suprem- 
acy at sea. The “disappearance” of the 
United States Fleet—rumored en route to 
the Atlantic—tended to bear that out. 

The time seemed ripe to run an appar- 
ently helpless Britain out of the Orient and 
translate Tokyo’s “new order in East Asia” 
slogan into action. As a first step, Japan 
asked Britain to close the Burma Road to 
supplies for China. That demand was 
backed up by a threat of blockade, if not 
outright attack, against the Crown Colony 
of Hong Kong. 

Last week Japan’s hopes were cooled off 
a bit. The American fleet turned up at its 
Pacific base again, instead of in the At- 
lantic. And the Anglo-French naval bat- 
tle at Oran showed Britain was still far 
from helpless as far as sea power was con- 
cerned. 

Japanese chagrin at these developments 
was responsible for a new burst of national- 





Wide World 


The British Princesses stay home 
to face worst the Nazis can bring 


ism. One evidence of this occurred in 
Tokyo, where Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita, who has steadfastly blocked a mili- 
tary alliance with Germany, was nearly 
assaulted while addressing a mass meet- 
ing. His assailant, Morio Sato, 26, an ultra- 
nationalist firebrand, rushed to the plat- 
form shouting: “You liar! Resign! Resign!” 
Sato was arrested after a five-minute 
scuffle. 

Another incident arose out of the arrest 
of sixteen Japanese plain-clothes men in 
the International Settlement of Shanghai 
by United States Marines. Japanese mili- 
tary authorities at first apologized for 
their action in entering the Marines’ de- 
fense sector under arms, according to Col. 
De Witt Peck, American commander, and 
the prisoners were released. Later, how- 
ever, a Japanese Army spokesman denied 
any apology had been made and charged 
that several of the policemen had been 
injured. “We believe,” said he, “the case 
will acquire a serious nature in the near 
future.” 


Chiang Kai-shek 

Even before the British and French 
came to blows in the Mediterranean, Tokyo 
heard reports that Britain had in fact al- 
ready decided against cutting off Chiang 
Kai-shek’s last good route for outside aid 
—which had lately been coming chiefly 
from the United States and Russia. And 
on July 6—the end of the war’s third year 
—the Chinese Generalissimo singled out 
those two countries in an urgent appeal 
to “friendly nations” for more help: “De- 
spite the European war, the United States 





and the Soviet Union are not yet in- 
volved. So they are fully at liberty to ex. 
ert themselves in China’s favor in opposi- 
tion to Japan. Such action constitutes not 
only the bounden duty but also the respon- 
sibility and right of the two countries.” 

Chiang dismissed Japanese threats to 
the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China. 
and Burma as “nothing but words aimed 
at gaining predatory, opportunist ends 
without resort to war.” 


Sidelights of the War 


Though the French Government sought 
peace on June 17, it was not until last 
week that the last French soldier laid 
down his arms. In the Fort de L’Ecluse on 
a cliff 1,000 feet above the Rhone River, 
a garrison of 300 tough and well-equipped 
Foreign Legionnaires (who will be dis- 
banded under the terms of the armistice) 
held off attack after attack by strong Ger- 
man forces. Cut off from communications, 
they refused to see neutral messengers sent 
by the Germans on the ground they had 
received no orders to do so. To combat 
this stubbornness, the Germans massed 
1,000 men, backed by tanks and artillery, 
and finally, on July 3, the garrison sur- 
rendered. 


“| When Hitler visited Napoleon’s tomb in 
the Hétel des Invalides a fortnight ago, 
he saw neither the Emperor’s tricornered 
hat nor the belt he wore at Waterloo— 
they had been hastily removed when Paris 
was evacuated. A German officer, on his 
way to Paris, happened to see these histor- 
ical objects lying by the side of the road in 
a broken-down truck whose two drivers 
had been killed by a bomb. He notified 
authorities, who had the treasures taken 
to Versailles. 





" Across the street from the Hotel des 
Invalides was the statue of Gen. Charles 
Mangin, which German soldiers dynamited 
last week. Mangin, one of the Allies’ most 
successful World War Generals, incurre« 
special German hate during the year he 
commanded the army of occupation in the 
Rhineland because of his sternness and 
his employment of Negro troops. 


{| The London Daily Mail reported that, 
while hundreds of British children were 
coming to Canada and the United States, 
Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose 
would not leave the country. The royal 
children were at Windsor, where they con- 
tinued their usual studies (with the ex- 
ception of German) , knitted, saved tinfoil, 
and “dug for victory” in their own vegeta- 
ble garden. 


“| Following a decree giving the managers 
of buildings authority to order all occu- 
pants to the cellar in case of air raids, 
Rome shops reported a sharp upswing in 
the sales of chic dressing gowns and pa- 
jamas. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Flight From the Dust Bowl: 
‘Three Faces West’ Chronicles 
March of Dakota Drought 


With the production of two $1,000,000 
films in as many seasons, Republic notified 
Hollywood of its aspirations to major 
studio ranking (Newsweek, April 15). 
Last week, with similar ambition though 
considerably smaller financial investment, 
the home lot of the horse opera released 
a saga of social significance that no major 
studio would be ashamed of. Turee Faces 
West may not be successful in its entirety, 
but at its best this story of the American 
Dust Bowl is a realistic and compelling 
document in the history of the big migra- 
tion of the 1930's. 

Unlike Steinbeck’s Okies in “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” the North Dakota farmers of 
“Three Faces West” are the victims of 
drought and relentless wind rather than 
banks and sheriffs, and their caravan of 
bulging jalopies winds across country to 
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the free acreage of Oregon instead of the 
embattled orchards of California. 

Among those farmers, still struggling to 
anchor the topsoil their fathers had plowed 
before them, the F. Hugh Herbert- Joseph 
Moncure March-Samuel Ornitz script sets 
down a refugee physician from Vienna 
(Charles Coburn) and his daughter (Sig- 
rid Gurie). The foreigners are glad of the 
chance to earn their keep by serving a doc- 
torless community, but they hadn’t reck- 
oned on the grimy misery of existence in 
the Dust Bowl. Ready to quit at first, they 
respond to the persuasion of a young West- 
erner (John Wayne) and the appalling 
need of those about them, and, when the 
defeated farmers trek for Oregon, the 
doctor and his daughter are in the van of 
their second exodus. 

The idea of paralleling the plight of 
refugees from dust storms and Storm 
Troops is an arresting one but too com- 
plex for completely satisfactory resolution 
in a film that runs for less than 80 min- 
utes with time out for a confused personal 
narrative. Nevertheless, directed by Ber- 
nard Vorhaus, the players mentioned and 
a supporting cast headed by Spencer 





.. . then faces the camera for a screen test to gauge her glamour 








Charters act with sincerity and persuasion 
—-particularly in the scenes (unexploited in 
“The Grapes of Wrath”) that dramatize 
the farmers’ struggle to save their doomed 
acres. 





Elsie Borden, Screen Star 


Several weeks ago Gene Towne, RKO- 
Radio producer, flew East and hustled out 
to the World’s Fair to sign Elsie, Borden’s 
glamour cow, to play the role of Butter- 
cup in his forthcoming production of 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Men.” Last 
week, more or less in the spirit of good 
clean publicity, the studio screen tested 
the eight-year-old Jersey belle for profile, 
poise, and emotional stability. 

Under the guidance of Harold Hendee, 
special test director of RKO, a complete 
camera crew, a trio of make-up experts, 
and assorted assistants set up their equip- 
ment in the boudoir from which’ Elsie’s 
soulful brown eyes had stared back at 
some 8,000,000 Fair visitors last year. 
Dressed simply, if revealingly, in a neck- 
lace of flowers, Elsie remained quietly in 
her chintz-hung, four-poster stall as she 
was powdered, manicured, and correctly 
spotted under the lights. 

When the cameras first turned, Elsie 
seemed nervous and preoccupied—possibly 
because she is a grandmother who ex- 
pects to become a mother again in August. 
But with her second try, Elsie’s stage ex- 
perience stood her in good stead. Shown 
an oversize copy of the Alcott novel, Elsie 
nosed as well as eyed the title carefully, 
then turned away with an enigmatic 
smirk. An invited audience of reporters 
and photographers seemed impressed. 

In keeping with Elsie’s exalted position 
in dairy circles, a brass band followed her 
to Grand Central Terminal on July 8, 
where she entrained for the land of milk 
and money. Borden’s bossie traveled in 
the style to which she has become accus- 
tomed. Her special baggage car housed a 
stall decked with bunting, and a comfort- 
ably furnished annex which her attendants 
—a veterinarian, a herdsman, and (nat- 
urally) a press agent—will use as a sitting 
room when Elsie feels in the mood for visi- 
tors. While Elsie is bringing bovine oomph 
to the screen (and, incidentally, being 
milked by Kay Francis), her stand-in, a 
Springfield, Ohio, eyeful named Ella, will 
carry on for the fair. 


_ 





New Entertainment Feature 


With this issue Newsweek broadens its 
coverage of the entertainment field by the 
introduction of a new feature, Entertain- 
ment Week. It will be written by the 
novelist-newspaperman, John O’Hara (see 
pages 34 and 59), and will replace Theater 
Week, conducted by George Jean Nathan. 
Leaving the roster of Newsweex’s signed 
authorities, Mr. Nathan will devote full 
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An American in Memoriam 


by JOHN O'HARA 


I doesn’t seem possible that three 
years have passed since that tearful 
night when we sat at.our radios and 
heard Al Jolson singing “Swanee” as he 
never had sung before. It was a night 
of tears, all right, and it was a night for 
Jolson to put everything 
he had into the song; for 
George Gershwin was 
dead. He was not quite 
39 years old. He had 
lived the full life, from 
torture to triumph, to 
torture to enduring tri- 
umph after death. 

This week thousands 
will pack New York’s 
Lewisohn Stadium on 
the anniversary of his 
death. His friend Oscar 
Levant will, I suspect, 
falter once or twice at 
the keyboard as he plays 
the “Concertin in F” 
and the “Rhapsody in 
Blue.” I probably will 
weep a little myself 
that night, along with the others. 

And yet it is impossible to inter 
George Gershwin. When I am in New 
York I sort of think Gershwin is in 
Hollywood, chewing on a big cigar and 
batting out a score for a screen musical. 
When I am in Hollywood even now, 
three years after he died, I sort of half 
wish I could go up to East 72nd Street, 
to the apartment of the Ira Gershwins, 
for one of those Saturday nights, with 
George playing Gershwin endlessly— 
which was all right with me—and then 
Levant or Richard Rodgers or Harold 
Arlen taking his place at the piano— 
playing more Gershwin. George died 
on July 11, 1937, but I don’t have to 
believe that if I don’t want to. 

I am a little sorry now that I did not 
like George, that I was not his friend. 
When I say that no layman knew and 
loved his work so well as I, I can almost 
prove it with an anecdote. One of those 
Saturday nights George was playing 
“Do Do Do,” using an arrangement 
he had worked out for a phonograph 
record. When he came to the ending 
I said: “Why don’t you play it the way 
you did on the record?” 

“T did,” he said. 








“No, you didn’t,” I said. 

“Well now really, John, I wrote the 
piece. I ought to know.” 

“Don’t bet him!” said Ira to George. 

So I one-fingered the ending as it 
had been written in 1926, annoying 
George with a compli- 
ment, or what might 
have been regarded as 
a compliment but for 
my smugness and the 
fact that George right- 
fully enough considered 
himself the leading au- 
thority on his favorite 
subject, his music. 

But the stories, some 
of them pretty funny, 
about George’s ego, only 
confirm the innocence of 
it. One story, probably 
apocryphal, had George 
naively asking someone 
if she thought his music 
would be played in, say, 
1990, and the lady re- 
plying: “If you’re alive 
to play it.” That sounds cruel, but when 
the story was told and retold among 
George’s friends there was no malice or 
bitterness in the laughter. Everyone 
understood the mono-egomania, took it 
for granted, and considered it rather 
charming. It wasn’t a calculated pose, 
and it wasn’t done, heaven knows, for 
publicity purposes. The truth is every- 
one knew George was good, and no one 
ever tried to keep it a secret from him. 

One night after George had been 
playing his stuff for several hours he 
got up to let Richard Rodgers play. 
Rodgers sat down and played, not his 
own first-rate stuff, but more Gershwin. 
Suddenly he stopped playing, looked 
up, smiled, and said: “Hell, I'll never 
make a dime that way.” Well, George 
was a musician’s musician, too. 

So this week 20,000 persons, many of 
them making an annual trip to the 
stadium, will go to hear George Gersh- 
win. Perhaps to see him too, through 
the pleasant haze. It really isn’t any 
great trick to make yourself believe, 
as the big bell rings to start the second 
half of the program, that George will 
be coming out there. He just hasn’t 
been around for three years. 
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time to his various magazine commit- 
ments on drama criticism and publishing 
contracts for books on his specialized sub- 
jects. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Anpy Harpy Meets Desutante (Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer): With the ninth 
chapter in this series, Carvel’s favorite 
family descends on New York, where 
Judge Hardy wins a law case while Andy 
tries to make good his boast that he knows 
society’s No. 1 glamour girl (Diana Lewis), 
Ably seconded by Judy Garland, Mickey 
Rooney supplies enough comedy, misad- 
venturing in Manhattan, to make this 
first-rate entertainment for the Hardy fans. 


THe Man Wuo Tatkxep Too Mvcu 
(Warner Brothers): This is a remake of 
“The Mouthpiece” (1932) and all those 
other case studies of the big-shot criminal 
lawyer who finds that crime doesn’t pay. 
In this case a good cast finds the same 
thing to be true of a desultory script. 
George Brent, Virginia Bruce, Richard 
Barthelmess. 








EDUCATION 





Culver-on-Maxinkuckee: 
Famous Military Academy Opens 
39th Summer Camp Season 


One of the biggest, best, and most pros- 
perous military prep schools in America is 
Culver Military Academy of Culver, Ind. 
Founded in 1894 by the stove manufac- 
turer, Henry Harrison Culver, it owns a 
layout of 1,000 acres and 21 buildings on 
the photogenic Lake Maxinkuckee. For 
years the United States Army has given 
Culver’s ROTC an honor rating (gradu- 
ates qualify for reserve Second Lieutenants’ 
commissions, effective at 21). And appar- 
ently the boys learn to crack textbooks as 
well as they wield rifles, for Culver alumni 
have no trouble getting into colleges. 

Entering Culver, a fourth classman takes 
an academic course with many “constants” 
(required courses) and few “variables” 
(electives), but gradually the curriculum 
relaxes until in first class he has only one 
constant—English—and variables ranging 
from bookkeeping to music. For scholastic 
prowess he may win a gold or silver “A” 
and pin it to his uniform like a solider’s 
war medal. For scholastic failure, he loses 
his chances for promotion as a cadet officer. 

Culver takes its military drill seriously 
but not fanatically. Rules forbid hazing or 
bullying. The 600 students join infantry, 
artillery, or cavalry contingents, and each 
unit—as in the Army—looks down upon 
the others. (The choice makes a difference 
in expenses: infantrymen, needing 10° 
horses, pay $1,100 a year; artillerymen. 
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$1,300; cavalrymen, $1,400. Uniforms cost 
at least $311.) They strive mightily for 
admission to honor units—the Culver 
Rifles, Culver Battery, or the noted Black 
Horse Troop that at one time or another 
has escorted Admiral Dewey, President 
Wilson, Marshal Foch, and General Persh- 
ing. And they would sell their chevrons for 
Brig. Gen. Leigh R. Gignilliat, superinten- 
dent from 1910 to 1939, when he became 
president of Culver’s trustees and turned 
his post over to Col. W. E. Gregory. 
Last week, despite the fact that the 
cadets had long since gone on vacation, 
Culver’s campus was busier than ever. 
With an enrollment of 764, the Culver 
Summer Schools (woodcraft, cavalry, and 
seamanship) launched their 39th season. 
At opening ceremonies, General Gignilliat 
eulogized the late. Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
U.S.N., Retired, head of the summer 
schools from 1926 until his death last month. 


In the tents of the Woodcraft Camp, 
the youngest contingent (aged 9 to 14) 
settled down to a deluxe sort of Boy 
Scout life, at $300 for the eight-week 
season. The 290 woodcrafters learned 
about leaves and birds from counselors and 
about archery and Indian dancing from 
a genuine Indian chief (Eagle Feathers 
of the Walla Walla tribe, otherwise known 
as Jack Abrams) . 

Closer to the Culver age (13 to 19) were 
the 117 cavalrymen and 357 midshipmen. 
The troopers were quartered two to a tent. 
On the parade grounds, astride the Black 
Horse Troop’s mounts, they practiced 
vaulting into the saddle, cantering, and 
Jumping (cost: $350). In launches and 
sloops on Lake Maxinkuckee, midshipmen 
of the naval school learned to tack, splice, 
and navigate at a fee of $300. It was this 
comfortable school (its members sleep in 
Culver barracks) that last week basked in 
the spotlight of vicarious fame: ir. the 
summer of 1906, four years after the camps 
opened, one of the midshipmen was one 


Wendell L. Willkie of Elwood, Ind. 








Wendell L. Willkie, middy, ’06 


NEA Backs Defense 


In Milwaukee last week America’s teach- 
ers held their biggest annual get-together 
—the five-day convention of the National 
Education Association. Some 10,000 dele- 
gates and visitors, representing the NEA’s 
203,000 members, jammed into the huge 
Milwaukee auditorium, listened to about 
700 speeches, and split up to attend a 
total of 24 breakfasts, 34 luncheons, and 
16 dinners. They proved themselves no 
different from any other Americans of 
these times, for the topics they talked 
about most were war, patriotism, and de- 
fense. 

Proceedings opened with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and a pledge of Alle- 
giance to the flag. Then Raymond J. Kelly, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion (which often collaborates with the 
NEA in patriotic activities), sounded the 
keynote. He declared (1) that schools 
must teach that the American form of 
government “most nearly approximated 
the ideal”; (2) that future citizens must 





learn the “realities of the relationships be- 
tween nations and peoples in a selfishly 
materialistic era,” and (3) that young 
Americans must appreciate the duties as 
well as the privileges of citizenship. 

Thereafter, in resolutions, the delegates 
urged communities to arrange ceremonies 
welcoming 21-year-old youths into the 
ranks of voters—a movement that began 
last year in Manitowoc, Wis. (NEWSWEEK, 
May 29, 1939). They invited the Federal 
government to use trades schools (such as 
the widely acciaimed Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School) to train mechanics for war 
industries. And on the convention’s final 
day (July 4), they wound up with an ap- 
propriate resolution on defense. 

“The association strongly advocates 
such preparedness as will make the United 
States fully able to defend itself.” 

Donald DuShane, superintendent of 
schools in Columbus, Ind., was elected 
president to succeed Amy H. Hinrichs of 
New Orleans. 





Battling Youth 


In May of last year, Gene Tunney 
backed Murray Plavner, one of the dele- 
gates who helped organize the American 
Youth Congress in 1934, in a pamphlet 
denouncing the group as a tool of Stalin.* 
Continuing the attack, Tunney on June 19 
this year announced “the opening of a 
drive for a final showdown between the 
pro-American and the pro-Communist 
forces in the American Youth Congress at 
its forthcoming national convention. 

But last week the convention opened at 
College Camp on Lake Geneva, Wis., with 
Tunney’s 40-odd pro-Americans, headed 
by Plavner, cooling their heels outside 
(they had failed to register before the 
June 24 deadline) and with the AYC na- 





*An attack denounced by Eleanor Roosevelt 
in her foreword to “American Youth Today,” 
a book on the youth movement by Leslie A. 
Gould of the AYC staff (Newsweek, July 8). 
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tional chairman, Jack McMichael, a theo- 
logical student who preaches in Arkansas 
during the summer, sounding a keynote 
of “peace is still the best defense of Ameri- 
can democracy.” McMichael also warned 
of attempts by a “Fascist-dominated 
group . . . to oust young Communists 
among us.” 

In answer to Plavner’s SOS, Tunney flew 
down from New York and moved his group 
to nearby Williams Bay, assailing the AYC 
and warning of “a bloody revolution in 
this country inside five years.” Meanwhile, 
the congress—after making two futile at- 
tempts to invite the former champion to 
speak—approved 384 to 19 a resolution 
urging strict neutrality and opposing all 
proposals for compulsory military training 
of youth but stated its determination “to 
defend the country if invaded.” 

On Saturday, the Tunney bloc started 
for home after announcing plans for a rival 
youth group, organized on a. sstrictly 
“American basis.” In New York, Tunney 
blasted the AYC as a “Communist group 
. . . taking orders from Moscow.” And 
back in Lake Geneva the AYC provided 
him with more ammunition for such at- 
tacks: delegates denounced Fifth Column 
“hysteria” and rejected overwhelmingly a 
resolution expressing determination never 
to be led by a “political dictator” (the 
resolution listed Russia as one of the dic- 
tatorships) but reaffirmed their 1939 stand 
against all dictatorships (they insist Rus- 
sia is a democracy) . 








MUSIC 


Opera at Toledo Zoo 
Highlights the Dramatic Saga 
of Salvage at the Site 


The city of Toledo, Ohio, has an amphi- 
theater in its zoo. There, this week, the 
city’s most ambitious summer series of 
light opera and musical comedy is sched- 
uled to open with “Rio Rita.” Other ope- 
rettas booked include “Naughty Marietta,” 
“The Vagabond King,” and “The Merry 
Widow.” A shorter season last summer, 
first in the zoo, attracted 35,000. 

But there is more to the story than 
either zoo or music. Back of the whole en- 
terprise is a saga of salvage, symbolized by 
a grinning 3-ton masque of comedy that is 
set, keystone fashion, in the center of the 
giant proscenium arch of the outdoor audi- 
torium. On borrowed time, Henry Cox—a 
WPA stone mason who knew he was 
doomed to die from the effects of silicosis— 
carved the sardonic face, from a sandstone 
block taken from the old Miami-Erie 
Canal, before he died four years ago. It 
typifies a story that is perhaps unique in 
the history of WPA-municipal cooperation. 

The Toledo Zoo was founded in 1900 
with the gift of a groundhog from Carl 
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Toledo’s unique open-air theater at the city zoo, and... 


Hillebrandt, local furniture man; now it 
boasts a 33-acre park in which 1,876 speci- 
mens of birds, animals, fish, and reptiles 
are exhibited for the public pleasure. Of 
course, the animals come from the ends of 
the earth, but the twelve buildings in 
which they’re kept are truly indigenous to 
Toledo. 

Early in the present administration, 
Frank Skeldon, business editor of The 
Toledo Blade and secretary of the local 
zoological society, noticed that the gov- 
ernment had a lot of relief labor handy 
and applied for a lift. He got a parking 
lot at the zoo, built by 16,000 CWA work- 
ers. That gave him an idea: with so much 
labor available, why not get hold of sal- 
vage materials and erect buildings? 

At 50, Skeldon, as a veteran reporter, 
knew Toledo inside out and, best of all, he 
knew where all the abandoned buildings 
were. With the help of Percy C. Jones, 
53-year-old oil-field equipment manufac- 
turer and son of Toledo’s famous Mayor 
Samuel (Golden Rule) Jones, he thereupon 
acquired for the zoo title to thirteen de- 
serted structures. 

Dozens of old canal blocks came from 
the abandoned waterway; Toledo Edison 
gave the old Milburn Wagon Works, 
which contained 5,000,000 bricks; hundreds 
of tons of 90-pound rails from the deserted 
tracks of the Clover Leaf Railroad were 
converted into reinforcing material; sea- 
soned lumber came from the old Goulet 
Lumber Co. and from the mudsills of the 
canal; the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., in- 
ternationally famous glassmakers, sup- 
plied the only new material—glass brick. 

Jones, as zoo-society president, went 
after funds. From society members and 
other citizens he raised $115,000; the city 
itself provided $94,000 out of taxes; Fed- 
eral authorities, including CWA and later 
PWA and WPA officials who gave the proj- 


. . . Frank Skeldon, its spark plug 


ect their blessings, recognized Skeldon’s 
salvage as the equivalent of money. The 
result was a $4,000,000 zoological garden, 
one of the nation’s finest, in which not one 
building of the pre-depression zoo re- 
mains. The once negligible attendance has 
jumped to 1,000,000 annually. With a 
four-week operetta season in an amp)hi- 
theater which seats 4,300 as the extra 
added and crowning attraction, the Skel- 
don-Jones triumph of ingenuity and en- 
terprise is complete. 

The buildings are modern in design, but 
the materials are old: faded grays, patined 
reds and browns—and they have harmo- 
nized from the start with their green park 
setting. Spaced in the stucco walls of the 
aviary and aquarium are the newest notes 
in the enterprise—bright green tiles, clear- 
ly not salvage. But these weren’t pur- 
chased either: they are tile samples, picked 
up from building-material stores by some 
of the 1,400 workmen representing 65 dif- 
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“TI use Beetle, too 


course she does! And her uninhib- 
ited judgment is confirmed by millions 
o use *Beetle plastics in countless 
ms. As this little girl grows up, Beetle 
\add brightness and color each step 
the way — from teething rings to 
tons, from nursery dishes to radio 
inets. A big girl, she will find her 
metics in Beetle jars on the Beetle 
of her dressing table, lighted by 

tle reflectors. 
Yhen, in a car with Beetle dash, 
bs and handles, she moves as a 
de to her own home, the door plates, 
Venetian blinds, the electric 
tches, sockets and plugs, the knife 
fork handles, the measuring cups 
an’ bowls, the door of the refriger- 
atc ~ hundreds of objects will be Beetle. 


Indeed, these are all about her today. 
Tomorrow’s uses will seem just as 
surprising as today’s, brought about 
through Beetle’s introduction of color 
into plastics. 

With heat and pressure, Beetle pro- 

duces a radio cabinet in four 
minutes—strong, durable, light 
in weight and lustrous. Throw 
in a powder, take out a cabinet! 
That’s Magic! With millions 
of pounds of powder already 
in annual use, no one can 
bound the future of Beetle. 

The development of Beetle, 
and of many other equally 
fascinating chemical products, 
was made possible by the small 
army of scientists and re- 


search people in Cyanamid’s highly 
integrated organization. These tech- 
nicians will continue their untiring 
efforts to further the usefulness of the 
great chemical industry, of which 


plastics is but one part. *Trade-Mark 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Uncle Joe drove cattle on the Texas trail when steers 
were tough, mean and fast of foot. Getting a steak to 
market was pretty difficult in those days, what with 
Indians, rattlesnakes, and a few other hazards added to 
the natural cussedness of a longhorn. 

Then railroads crisscrossed the country. Fences broke 
up the open range. Pastures became feeding lots. Steers 
moved indoors and grew fat on a-diet of corn. 

Uncle Joe never quite understood. Somehow in his 
mind a steak had to be difficult to get or it wasn’t “‘fitten 
to eat.’”’ Of course, he ate the new style steaks and rel- 
ished their juicy tenderness. But to the end he paid lip 
homage to the steaks of another day. 

There’s a streak of Uncle Joe in all of us. Take for in- 
stance our ideas about education. There’s a commonly- 
held notion that it can’t be educational and interesting 
at the same time. Somehow we associate dullness with 
erudition. In our minds the path to knowledge must of 
necessity be painfully dreary and sodden with sweat. 

Battering against this attitude is a new generation of 
educators who believe that learning can be fun. They 
question whether knowledge painfully acquired is usable 





knowledge. They seek ways to make learning an excit- 
ing process rather than a chore. 

We subscribe to the latter viewpoint. LOOK has tossed 
aside traditional methods and has pioneered a ne' 
publishing technique: picture language. 

Now, pictures are nothing new in magazines. Wit 
few exceptions, the success of a traditional magazine i 
proportionate to its use of pictures. But a traditiona! 
magazine uses pictures to illustrate, to decorate—some- 
thing in addition to words. 

LOOK uses pictures like words, right along with word 
to tell a story. Pictures are an actual part of the stor; 
The material is the same. The application is different 

Serious and searching articles on important socia 
economic and political subjects were formerly confine 
to magazines of limited audience. The average reade 
didn’t have time to bother. LOOK takes these same sub 
jects and makes them interesting and exciting reading 

That explains why surveys show that LOOK is bette! 
read, page-by-page, than other magazines; why LOOK 
is read and enjoyed by every member of the family 
father, mother and children. 
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ferent trades who at one time labored on 
the zoo. They represent the final coquetry 
of construction in a project on which 
everybody lent a willing hand. 





RECORD WEEK 


Presented to the Emperor Alexander III 
in 1890 after a gala dress rehearsal of his 
three-act ballet “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
Tchaikovsky was miffed at the royal com- 
ment: a sniffy “very nice.” His Majesty 
must have dozed off during the waltz, now 
inevitably played for winter scenes in the 
movies, at ice carnivals, and in roller- 
skating rinks. An abridged version called 
“Aurora’s Wedding” was danced in this 
country by the old Russian Ballet. Con- 
stant Lambert and the Sadler’s Wells Or- 
chestra have recorded a creditable per- 
formance of favorite excerpts for Victor 
in Europe. (Three 12-inch records in al- 
bum, $5.) 


Franz Liszt thought his symphonic 
pom “Orpheus’—jointly inspired by a 
revival of Gluck’s opera of that name and 
an Etruscan vase in the Louvre—repre- 
sented the triumph of art over the base- 
ness of human nature. It was written be- 
tween 1854 and 1856 while he was living 
in Weimar. Howard Barlow and the CBS 
Orchestra give the minor opus a com- 
petent performance. (Two 12-inch Colum- 
bia records in album, $3.50.) 


If the game’s rained out, baseball fans 
with phonographs can stay home and still 
wallow in the excitement of the diamond 
with an amusing new Decca album, “Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game (three 10-inch 
records and one 12-incher in album, $2.30) . 
Frank Luther sings the old barroom favor- 
ite and lots of others like the lugubrious 
“Oh Didn’t It Rain,” and Taylor Holmes, 
onetime screen star, recites “Casey at the 
Bat.” 


Accurately labeled “soothing  instru- 
mental selections by the Paradise Island 
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Trio,” a new collection of old popular 
favorites like “Paradise,” “The One Rose,” 
“Love, Here Is My Heart,” and “Mas- 
querade” have been recorded in Hawaiian 
style by Decca as “Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music” (five 10-inch records in album, 
$2.25). Pleasant enough, but not up to 
the Decca standard established by Car- 
men Cavallaro’s “Dancing in the Dark” 
(Newsweek, May 27). 








BOOKS 


Hitler’s Help to Stalin: 
He May End as Nazi Kerensky, 
Henry C. Wolfe Warns 


In the Western World today, there is a 
popular tendency to minimize Soviet 
strength and particularly the political as- 
tuteness of Joseph Stalin. Before the Nazi- 
Soviet deal, which was signalized as a 
triumph for Adolf Hitler, it was the other 
way around; Bolshevik power and cunning 
were overestimated, if anything. Last 
week, Stalin’s stock rallied a bit, for it ap- 
peared that his Bessarabian-Bukovinan 
grab, despite the official we-knew-it-all- 
along attitude of Berlin, had left the Nazis 
a little embarrassed and breathless. 

Just how strong, how clever, is Stalin? 
To form any opinion one must consult 
many experts and read many books. One 
observer whose writing commands respect 
is Henry C. Wolfe, author of “The German 
Octopus” (1938), which contained one of 
the first forecasts of the Reich-Soviet pact. 
Wolfe has been in and out of Russia and 
Germany as a correspondent for the past 
eighteen years; his new book, Tue In- 
PERIAL SOVIETS, provides an estimate of 
Stalinist diplomacy in the light of eighteen 
years of Russo-German relations, starting 
with the Treaty of Rapallo (1922), when 
the Bolsheviks and the Weimar Germans 
first buried ideological hatchets long 
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enough to conclude a “mutual assistance” 
pact. 

Wolfe shows us a Stalin whose only 
modus operandi is power politics pure and 
simple, but whose ultimate, never-lost- 
sight-of aim is a world revolution run from 
a back room in the Kremlin. “His subtlety, 
his Asiatic cunning, his ruthlessness, his 
lack of moral inhibitions, his willingness to 
sacrifice uncounted human lives, his read- 
iness to change front and adapt his ideology 
to political conditions”—these attributes, 
writes Wolfe, make Joseph Stalin one of 
the most dangerous men in the world. It 
would be a great mistake to underestimate 
him. 

Although the Nazis and Russia are cur- 
rently “walking down the same road,” as 
Hitler puts it, that does not mean that 
their two revolutions have “fused,” says 
the author. That may come about at some 
future date, but only when one of the two 
feels strong enough to take the other into 
camp. Certain “wild men” of Nazism— 
notably Ribbentrop, Ley, Goebbels, and 
Himmler—seem willing to lump their des- 
tinies with the Bolsheviks, but Stalin, on 
his part, is playing a waiting game. “If,” 
says Wolfe, “it ever serves the purpose of 
spreading chaos and Bolshevism, he will 
not hesitate to come to an agreement with 
the British.” 

At the moment, Hitler is doing Stalin’s 
work for him, the author contends. There 
was even a report, passed on to Wolfe in 
Paris by a Balkan diplomat, that the So- 
viet OGPU was guarding Hitler against 
enemies in Germany, such was Stalin’s so- 
licitude for the man who so effectively toils 
in the Bolshevik vineyard. But such 
friendships are ephemeral in the world of 
Realpolitik; to Wolfe it is a possibility that 
Adolf Hitler may go down in history as 
the German Kerensky, playing that part 
in relation to Stalin that the real Kerensky 
played to Lenin. The longer the war goes 
on, says this observer, the more that sin- 
ister possibility becomes a_ probability. 
(Tue Inpertat Soviets. 294 pages, 78,- 
000 words. Maps, index. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50.) 





Reminiscence in Burlesque 
Irving D. Tressler, author of that dis- 


couraging masterpiece, “How to Lose 
Friends and Alienate People” (which 
climbed up on the best-seller lists a cou- 
ple of years ago right beside Dale Car- 
negie’s textbook), has come out with an- 
other spoof called Horse ann Buecy 
Daze. As you have probably guessed, this 
one is at the expense of the Country Doc- 
tor-Country Parson-Country Lawyer school 
of reminiscence that has been cluttering up 
the literary cornfields for the last few 
seasons. 

The author says that as a boy he walked 
22 miles to school every day because he 
knew it would look well in his autobiog- 
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raphy. In his first chapter, “My Little 
House of Memories With Green Shud- 
ders,” he wastes no time getting down to 
the business in hand—which is manufac- 
turing gags, good, bad, and excruciating, 
out of whole cloth. 


My earliest memory of my father and 
mother dates from a raw winter night not long 
after Booth shot Raymond Massey. It was 
cold out, but inside our house it was warm 
as the Baptist minister’s visits to the city with 
the choir soprano. 


That sets the tone of the book. Pretty 
soon the author is launched on the well- 
trodden path of country letters. There was 
mother, “a tall, beautiful woman, slender 
as a toothpick after a week end with the 
termites.” There was Jake, the man in 
the town who owned a pair of horses so 
perfectly matched that he frequently har- 
nessed the same horse twice. 


Jake was always doing odd jobs around 
homes but no one ever caught him. He never 
used a whip on his horses. They had been 
raised in Chicago, so whenever he wished to 
cut them to the quick he whispered, ‘Let’s see, 
didn’t I hear some rumor about starting a 
subway in Chicago?’ This so infuriated them 
that they burst into a run that lasted for miles. 
Jake always dressed them in trousers so they 
could run the pants off each other. Each 
horse was named The Wind so the other 
could run like him. 


That is fairly typical of what to expect. 
George Price of The New Yorker maga- 
zine has produced some suitably zany 
drawings to go with the text. (Horse anp 
Buaey Daze. 117 pages, 18,000 words. II- 
lustrations. Howell, Soskin, New York. 
$1.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 

Tue Mixture As Berore. By W. Somer- 
set Maugham. 310 pages, 85,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. Ten 
characteristic short stories by a modern 
master of the medium. 


Derense For America. Edited by Wil- 
liam Allen White. 205 pages, 45,000 words. 
Macmillan, New York. $1. A symposium, 
including the opinions of such people as 
James Bryant Conant, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, Rupert Hughes, Mrs. Dwight W. 
Morrow, and George Creel, all of whom 
agree that the United States should aid 
the Allies short of sending men. 


Dr. Docsopy’s Lec. By James Norman 
Hall. 371 pages, 108,000 words. Illustra- 
tions. Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. Short 
stories by the co-author of the “Bounty” 
books. 


Escape With Me. By Osbert Sitwell. 
322 pages, 87,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Harrison-Hilton, New Yorl:. $3. A 
beautifully written travel book about Cam- 
bodia and China. 


NEWSWEEK 
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Tracing the course of secondary cancer to the spine and skull 








SCIENCE 





Coughing Seen as a Factor 
in Cancer Spread to Brain 


Cancer’s deadly spread may occur when 
clumps of the malignant cells get into the 
veins where “used” blood—blood that has 
given up its oxygen to nourish tissues— 
flows to the right side of the heart. Before 
entering the heart’s left chamber to be re- 
distributed through the body, the danger- 
ously contaminated blood moves through 
microscopic vessels (called capillaries) in 
the lungs to refuel with freshly inhaled 
oxygen. The cancer cells may stick fast 
in the capillaries and multiply for several 
months, producing secondary lung growths 
which send more diseased cells to other 
parts of the body. 

But this explanation couldn’t account 
for a large group of puzzling cases. The 
vein-to-lung route was found in many vic- 
tims of the spreading disease; yet in 50 to 
70 per cent of cases inspection revealed 
secondary cancers, not in the lungs, but in 
the spine and rise Last week, in the July 


V. Batson of ths University of Pennsyl- 
vania presented evidence to solve this 
medical mystcry. 

The 45-yc=:-old anatomist, who weighs 
220 pounds and looks like a football play- 
er, believes that tumor cells sometimes get 
into veins which few doctors suspect as 
having anything to do with the spread of 
cancer—the vessels of the brain, skull, 
spine, and pelvis. These pipe lines may 
contain as much as a quart of blood, and 
since most of them are valveless (unlike 


most veins and arteries) blood may flow 
in either direction or gather stagnantly to 
form hidden “storage lakes.” If blood con- 
taminated with cancer cells gets into the 
“vertebral” veins, it may travel upward 
along the spine to the brain or downward 
to hip regions without even reaching the 
lungs! 

Dr. Batson found that coughing or 
other sorts of muscular strains increase 
pressure inside the chest walls, forcing 
blood into the valveless spinal veins and 
thence to other regions such as the head. 
One observation which tends to back the 
new theory is that patients with cough- 
producing cancers of the respiratory sys- 
tem often have secondary growths in the 
upper spine and brain. 





Cancer in Women 


Of the nation’s annual 150,000 cancer 
deaths, about 80,000 occur among women. 
Why? Last week, in the July issue of 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics, Dr. 
Sigismund Peller of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity analyzed factors influencing can- 
cers of the breast and reproductive organs 
(which together kill nearly, 50 per cent of 
female sufferers). The figures, based on 
British statistics compiled from 1930 to 
1932 and recently released, lead to the 
following deductions: 


{| Other factors being equal, cancer of the 
breast is more common among professional 
women who bear an average of 2.8 chil- 
dren than among the wives of unskilled 
laborers who usually have four or five 
offspring. Backing up the general rule of 
the lower the birth rate in a given group, 
the higher the breast-cancer rate, are the 
records for spinsters over 54, who become 
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victims of this disease much more fre- 
quently than married women. (One pos- 
sible reason for this situation: mothers of 
the poorer classes usually feed their babies 
in nature’s way; women of higher social 
ranking often shun the chore of nursing, 
and single women—except in cases of il- 
legitimate births—have no chance to take 
over the natural functions of breast feed- 
ing.) 

€ Childbirth injuries are more likely to go 
neglected among the lower classes where 
birth rates are high. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that cancer of the uterus reverses 
the trend of breast cancer and is generally 
more common as the social status falls. 
Twenty out of every 100,000 professional 
women over 20 years of age die from this 
disease, while the number soars to 39 out 
of 100,000 in the same age group among 
wives of unskilled laborers. 


€ Breast-cancer death rates are particular- 
ly high in England, United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, where there is a 
large proportion of Anglo-Saxons in the 
population. The rates are also high among 
Jewish women, but lower among Slavs, 
Magyars, Italians, and Germans—and low- 
est among the ladies of Spain and Japan. 


€Deaths from both breast and genital- 
organ cancers are much more frequent 
among widows and divorcees than among 
married women, especially in the age group 
from 35 to 54. Dr. Peller believes that di- 
vorce or the death of a husband are emo- 
tional tragedies capable of increasing the 
death from cancers of the breast and uterus 
and that, as a rule, an unsatisfactory mari- 
tal status can hasten the appearance of 
cancer or speed death from the disease. 


€ Dr. Peller also made some remarks about 
the medical conditions among spinsters: 
“The more advanced the age, the more 
single women deviate as a whole from the 
average population, with a striking in- 
crease in death rate from nervous diseases, 
insanity, diabetes, suicide, and from ac- 
cidents.” 





Remedy for Ivy Poisoning 


A new treatment for ivy poisoning was 
announced last week by the United States 
Public Health Service. Especially valuable 
when used immediately after contact and 
beforehand if a person knows he is going 
to be exposed to poison ivy, it is a pro- 
tective ointment, Consisting of 10 per cent 
sodium perborate (a compound used as 
4 mouthwash and in some tooth powders) 
mixed in a vanishing cream, and was de- 
veloped at the National Institute of 
Health laboratories in Bethesda, Md. 


Rubbed into the skin, the cream closes the 
pores and prevents entry of ivy toxins. 
Furthermore, perspiration combines with 
the vanishing cream to form a soapy sub- 
stance that neutralizes the poisons and 
washes them away in sweat. 


RADIO 


Walls Askew for Sound 


With ,radio advertising on the upgrade 
and programs getting bigger and more 
complicated all the time, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s studio problem last 
year began to grow acute. Its Madison 
Avenue building, jammed with offices, 
would take no more studio space. Colum- 
bia’s big New York shows have been 
spotted in various vacant theaters and ho- 
tels throughout the midtown area, while 
artists, engineers, and studio guests have 
chased around from point to point in taxis. 

Last week, with a surprising lack of 
fanfare (no pictures were permitted, and 
few press representatives invited), CBS 
eased the first program into its new sev- 
en-story studio building on 52nd Street 
across from its main headquarters. With- 
out ceremony, “So You Think You Know 
Music?”, a sustaining show, went on the 
air from the first studio completed. 

The $700,000 CBS building is nothing 
to be ashamed of; its modernistic facade— 
completely windowless up to the top floor 
—is highly decorative; but it is into the 
seven studios themselves that most of the 
time, effort, and expense have gone. 

To prevent reverberation, no two walls 
of any room are exactly parallel; they are 
set slightly askew, either vertically or 
horizontally. The ceilings are undulant, 
in the profile of an ocean wave, and all 
surfaces are of soundproof material. This, 
however, would produce a completely 
“dead” studio—without any resonance 
whatever—were it not for the most in- 
genious device of all, designed to produce 
and control resonance. At several points 
in each room are rows of big wooden fins, 
perhaps 10 feet high and 2 feet broad, 
tapering to a blade at one edge. These 








‘Quiz Kids’: Mary Anderson, 14, Gerard Darrow, 7,and Van Dyke Tiers, 13 





are set into the walls vertically, with their 
pitch adjustable from the control room. 

At certain angles, these rows of thin 
paddles—like those in an old-fashioned 
ice-cream freezer, only on a giant scale— 
emphasize and aid certain tonal frequen- 
cies by vibrating sympathetically with 
them and with the instruments that pro- 
duce the sound. Thus engineers and mu- 
sicians can listen to a rehearsal, decide 
what effects they want, and adjust the 
studio to the program. 





Bright Sayings of Children 

In radio studios, as on Broadway, 
strange things happen on opening nights. 
Everyone connected with a newborn show 
is wrought up over the prospects of its suc- 
cess or failure, and a jittery cast misses its 
cues. But on Friday, June 28, at 10:30 
p.m. EDT over the NBC Red network, 
Alka-Seltzer presented the premiére of a 
program that went wrong because too 
many things went right. 

The new show was “Quiz Kids,” an 
“Information Please” in short pants, with 
the five youthful savants on its board of 
experts chosen by competition from the 
more precocious children of Chicago, where 
the program originates. The three top 
scoring youngsters—aged 5 to 15—win 
$100 denomination government bonds and 
the right to compete the following week; 
losers get $50 worth of the bonds. 

On the opening program, two girls of 
14, two boys of 13, and a 7-year-old boy 
knocked over so many tough questions 
that program directors were dismayed, 
while many listeners, convinced that even 
prodigies couldn’t be that prodigious, mut- 
tered “phony.” 

Last week, panning the show, the weekly 
entertainment trade paper Variety de- 
clared that: “It may have been spontane- 
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ous, unrehearsed McCoy and 100% kosher, 
but if the average listener can’t believe it, 
the production will have to make more 
provision for ‘spontaneity.’ Those ques- 
tions about Greek mythology answered by 
a 7-year-old encyclopedist are apt to puz- 
zle adult listeners.” 

Meeting in program conference a day 
after Variety’s blast, NBC and advertising 
agency officials wrinkled their brows over 
how to slow down their young mental mar- 
vels. One suggestion: call in a few average 
school kids to make a few mistakes and 
give average adult listeners a chance to 
tune in without having their egos bruised. 
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Prophet of London’s Doom 


On April 6, 1776, a few days after Wash- 
ington had driven the British out of Bos- 
ton, The Craftsman; or Say’s Weekly Jour- 
nal, a London newspaper, published a 
grim article from a correspondent. It pre- 
dicted that by the year 1944, London 
would be a ruin and the world would be 
ruled by a “great North American empire.” 

With only three and a half years to go 
before the anonymous Jeremiah can be 
tested by time, and with the Germans now 
threatening England’s destruction, The 
Craftsman’s prophecy excited interest last 
week by turning up in an unexpected 
place: in Seymour, Ind., a town of 7,000, 
70 miles south of Indianapolis. There, 20- 
year-old Robert W. Shields dug into his 
rare collection of old British newspapers, 
produced the yellowed page of woe, dated 
Saturday, April 6, 1776, and explained that 
the file had been in his family for a cen- 
tury. It had originally been acquired by a 
great-uncle, botanist-geologist to Queen 
Victoria, who paid 75 cents for a sealed 
trunk in a London auction and opened it 
to find a journalistic treasure. 

Unlike Nostradamus, the French seer 
(1503-66) who used astrology as the basis 
for his prediction that Paris would one day 
be destroyed “by birds from the east,” 
the 1776 prophet didn’t bother to justify 
his doom-of-London article. He merely pre- 
tended to describe a guide conducting two 
Americans through the ruins of “this once 
famous city which was mistress of Europe, 
the seat of arts, learning, trade, and 
power”—‘“but, alas, her glory is now van- 
ished and her sun is set!” 

Of the Houses of Parliament, only a 
wall survived; turnips grew on the site 
of Whitehall. St. Paul’s great dome had 
collapsed, but enough remained of the 
walls to prove it had been “a most stu- 
pendous and expensive building.” 

And the cause of the disaster? It was 
“the depravity of [the] rulers” and “the 
mistakes of . . . ministers of former ages, 
who tried to fight all the battles of 
Europe, keeping great standing armies.” 
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Newsboys’ Strike 


Numerous Clevelanders addicted to 
snatching their noonday meals at soda 
fountains were mystified last week to find 
the stools loaded with noisy youths who 
took a whole hour to consume a cup of 
coffee or nickel glass of root beer. Dis- 
mayed at seeing regular customers stalk 
out, proprietors were kept busy apologizing 
and explaining: the 400-strong Cleveland 
Newsboys Union, entering into the fourth 
week of its strike against three newspa- 
pers, The Plain Dealer, Press, and News, 
had adopted the old device of a “cus- 
tomer sit-down strike” against stores sell- 
ing newspapers. 

The opening gun in the fight was fired on 
June 10 when the union demanded a new 
contract for its affiliate, the Newsboys 
Home Deliverers Association, stipulating 
that for every paper sold—all three Cleve- 
land dailies are priced at 3 cents—the car- 
rier’s profit was to be raised from the pre- 
vailing 7% of a cent to 1 cent. The answer 
came on June 18 when the publishers 
abolished street sales, confining deliveries 
to stores and homes. While the street 
hawkers, crying: “It’s a lockout!”, pick- 
eted newspaper offices and stores contain- 
ing newsstands and confiscated and de- 
stroyed papers (60 were arrested), their 
leaders filed a complaint with the National 
Labor Relations Board, charging unfair 
labor practices. Through it all, the strik- 
ers were aided by other unions and raised 
some money by street collections. 

The likelihood of the strike’s reaching its 
third phase this week appeared in the an- 
nouncement of the union that it had 
strengthened its hand by obtaining a 


charter from the American Federation of 
Labor. But the publishers contended that 
there was no strike—that there was, jn 
fact, no union, since street sales had beep 
discontinued. 
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Treasures of the Prado 


Spanish monarchs had court painters | 
from the mid-thirteenth century, but the | 
first national museum of art in Spain was 
founded by a puppet king, Joseph Bona- 
parte, in imitation of his brother Napo- 
leon. In 1819 the collection was hung in 
Madrid in the Prado, three rooms of which 
were open to the public from 9 to 2 each | 
Wednesday. 

Though it is the finest museum now 
open in Europe, the Prado has never lost 
its slightly haphazard and unmethodical 
character—a mirror to the taste of the au- 
tocrats who assembled its treasures. Isa- 
bella never hocked her jewels to import 
Flemish paintings by Dirk Bouts and Rog- 
er van der Weyden, but it is thanks to her 
interest that the museum is now unexpect- 
edly rich in the art of Flanders. Most of 
the 40-odd Titians were commissioned by | 
the Holy Roman Emperor Charles VY 
(Charles I of Spain), who, having once 
been painted by Titian, is said to have 
refused to sit for any other artist. Then 
there was the absurd Philip III, who re- 
marked that “a bad picture pleases some 
people as much as a good one.” 

Philip IV, one of the most lavish col- 

(Continued on Page 45) 


The Prado (Studio Publications) 


A Prado treasure: Velasquez’s ‘The Forge of Vulcan’ 








he, , ‘ The answer has a bearing 
on your daily life in a 
hundred different ways 





Chemistry Serves the Rubber Industry 
..-Which Serves All Mankind 


Strange that so much of human progress 
can be summed up in the elastic loop of a 
little rubber band! Yet here, in miniature, 
is the whole story of accomplishment in all 
things made of rubber—a wonder-work 
produced from matter-of-fact chemistry. 


You recall how the rubber bands of 
yesterday dried quickly into brittle useless- 
ness. The same thing happened to the rubber 
in those old ‘‘clincher’’ tires you had to change 
So often. You'll notice that a rubber band 
today retains its lively stretchiness month 
after month. And so do today’s tires out- 
last by ten times or more the tires of two dec- 
ades ago—yet cost less. Basically, however, 
tubber itself hasn’t changed. Chemistry 
has made the difference—now multiplies 


rubber’s usefulness by Aeeping it elastic. 


From the many other uses of Monsanto 
Chemicals in rubber, come boots and over- 
shoes and raincoats and bathing caps that 
stay pliable, rubber heels that won’t harden, 
belting that remains flexible, balls for tennis 
and golf and baseball that keep their bounce, 
countless things that you use almost every 
hour of every day...all better because of 


chemistry’s contributions to rubber. 


As the largest source of chemicals used 
in rubber manufacturing, Monsanto is 
proud of the developments that have 
sprung from the vision of this vigorous 
industry. Proud, too, that it has a share in 
these and in the great things yet to come 
from this industry where free enterprise and 
untrammeled initiative have proved their 
worth in terms of benefits to all mankind. 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


This automobile tire gives more mileage, costs 
less, is safe because the rubber industry, in its 
constant striving to give you more for your 
dollar, has utilized to the fullest the services 
of chemistry. 

A whole family of Monsanto Chemicals, 
broadly classified as Accelerators, Antioxidants 
and Softeners, comes from the Rubber Service 
Department of Monsanto in Akron, O., to 
serve the needs of rubber. They safeguard 
elasticity, permit use of more carbon black 
which makes for longer life, speed up the 
curing process, restrain flex cracking in tires. 

Another Monsanto product, Santobrite, to- 
day is helping preserve perishable liquid latex 
on its long course from tropical plantations 
until itis ready for use in one of the million- 
fold applications of rubber to the needs of 
modern life. 
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Such Men Are Dangerous 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ih town of Sweetwater, chief 
» citadel of Nolan County in West Cen- 
tral Texas, hard by Lakes Sweetwater 
and Trammel, produces gypsum, pe- 
troleum, cottonseed oil, cream, butter, 
and livestock. In the last few years, 
Sweetwater has stepped up production 
to include one (1) forward passer and 
one (1) lightweight champion of the 
world. 

The passer is Slinging Samuel Baugh, 
who pitches footballs for solid fees for 
the Washington Redskins of the Na- 
tional Professional League and is known 
to the fans as Baw, Bo, Bough, Bawff, 
Boff, and Baff, which would seem to 
make Samuel more a posse than a single 
citizen. 

The lightweight champion is Lew 
Jenkins, a frail, wistful-looking fellow 
with hollow cheeks and a high shock of 
light hair that points in 84 directions at 
once. Jenkins has done time as a cow- 
hand and an Army blacksmith. Four- 
teen months ago his total capital was 
$11.35, and he started fighting with 
gloves to insure next Saturday’s break- 
fast. He knew or cared very little about 
fighting. What he cared about was his 
next meal. He was hungry and looked 
it. 


Today he still has the leanest and 
hungriest look since Cassius—and, as 
Julius Caesar remarked, shrewdly but 
a little too late for his own good, such 
men are dangerous. Jenkins looks so 
hungry that opponents hesitate to shake 
hands with him, for fear the young 
wolf will produce a shaker of salt and 
eat their arms up to the elbow. 

He came into public view with a 
sharp explosion last spring. Still hun- 
gry, he had fallen in with Hymie Cap- 
lin, who thinks in percentage and 
speaks in double talk. Hymie quickly 
divested the starving Texan of his man- 
ager. 

“Don’t split your money with him,” 
said Mr. Caplin. “Split it with me,” 
said Hymie, spelling out his name to 
avoid confusion. 

When the details of the highjacking 
were completed, Mr. Caplin matched 
Jenkins with the world’s lightweight 
champion, Lou Ambers. The rest is 
history. Still hungry, still gaunt and 
frail to the eye, still unknown to the 
world outside Sweetwater and a few 
small fight clubs in New York City, the 
blacksmith leaped from his corner at 





at” * _—— 


the start of the first round and hit the 
great Ambers a savage left-hand punch 
on the jaw. Then he hit him with a 
right, a left, and another right. In the 
third round they dragged the bloody 
and stupefied little Italian to his cor- 
ner, and Jenkins was the champion of 
the world. 

He came up fast: The question is, 
will he go down just as fast? Jenkins 
is getting money now, but no breathing 
spells. On July 17, in the Polo Grounds, 
New York, he meets Henry Armstrong, 
the human bundle of vitamins, believed 
by many to be the best—and certainly 
the strongest—fighter for his pounds 
now active. 

It’s a match, of course, that cried to 
be made. I think the best fight be- 
tween small men in recent years was the 
one in which Tony Canzoneri came 
from behind to pole-axe Jimmy Mc- 
Larnin. This one may equal it. The 
lightweight champion and the welter- 
weight champion are hitters both, and 
hard and earnest, and they stand alone 
in the weight divisions south of Joe 


Louis and Al Hostak. 


Considered coolly, this is a fight 
that Armstrong should win. His im- 
mense vitality will plant him on Jen- 
kins’ chest and keep him throwing in- 
cessant punches with fist, wrist, and 
elbow, and it will be the problem of the 
raw and awkward newcomer to avoid a 
steady fire of punishment and detach 
the human mustard plaster from his 
ribs. Jenkins is a wide, winging hitter. 
Can he punch in close? Can he stand 
punishment? Has he the speed and 
strength to take the initiative away 
from Armstrong? 

Very likely not. But it’s hard to con- 
template this cadaverous Texan in 
terms of logic. His assault on Ambers 
was so swift and hungry, his blows 
were so murderous with either hand, 
that he took the imaginations of box- 
ing fans and critics by storm. Arm- 
strong is tough, sure, they admit it. 
But did you see the look on Ambers’ 
face when that right hand stove his 
chin in? 

Jenkins rose like a rocket in bloom, 
and rockets almost always fall. If Hy- 
mie Caplin wants to hit the moon with 
this one, I advise him to starve Mr. 
Jenkins for a full week before the fight. 
No meat. File his teeth. And send 
him out there hungry. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

lectors in art history, knighted Velasquez 
after the painter had spent 35 years in his 
household—and the Cross of the Order 
Santiago which Velasquez wears in his 
masterpiece “Las Meninas” (The Family) 
is said to have been painted by the King 
himself. After Charles III, who imported 
Tiepolo from Italy to decorate the ceilings 
of his Madrid palace, the cavalcade of royal 
collectors concludes with Charles IV, who, 
with his family, was made by Goya to ap- 
pear rather ridiculous, and Ferdinand VII, 
who gave his people the Spanish royal col- 
lections. 

This parade of patronage is sensibly set 
down for the layman in an entertaining 
new book: Tue Prapo, Treasure House 
of THE SPANISH Roya Couuections. (By 
Enriqueta Harris. 136 pages. 88 illustra- 
tions, 4 in color. Studio Publications, New 
York. $4.50.) The quality of these repro- 
ductions is inferior to those in a $7.50 Eu- 
ropean picture book on the Prado—‘Les 
Chefs-d’Oeuvre du Musée du Prado” (84 
plates, 20 in color, Holbein editions, Basle, 
Switzerland) —but the new text is in Eng- 
lish. And the explanations are almost more 
interesting than the pictures. 
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Cinder Path Sisters 


Three wonder women of the sport world, 
of whom little had been heard recently, 
simultaneously popped back into the news 
last week—Patty Berg, golfer, by turning 
pro (she agreed to sign up with the Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., at $7,500 a year); 
Sonja Henie, ice queen, by turning wife 
(see Transition), and Stella Walsh, by 
turning in the outstanding solo perform- 
ance on the athletic field at the women’s 
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Stella Walsh, track star 



















































I was fit-to-be-tied when 
he said: “Want some 
golf balls, Mister?” 


1. Now I’m a peaceful fella, but 
when a necktie clerk tries to sell 
me golf balls it’s time for action. 
**Listen, Ferdinand,** I steam, 
**Go smell your flowers... 
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2. “I’m a bad bull when a guy tries to take 3. “I’m buying golf balls from the one man 


business away from the fellow it belongs to. who deserves my trade — my golf Pro. He 
You know my neck size but you don’t know knows me, my game, and what I should have 
one thing about my golf game. in the way of equipment.”’ 
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- “Thats telling ‘im!” said our Pro. «*And 5. “I know Acushnets. I play ‘em myself 
here’s why I and the other Pros recommend — and, let me tell you, I°ll back the records 


Acushnets. They are sold on/y in Pro shops they've made under test — tests under X-ray 
— which lets us tell you wat to play as well and on the fairway, against any claims for 
as how to play. balance, uniformity, stamina, or distance.” 
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SAILINGS EVERY 
SATURDAY AT 3 P. M. BY THE 
POPULAR AMERICAN LINER 


PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


July 20, 27, Aug. 3,10 
and regularly thereafter 
directly to the dock at 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


All cruise facil- ¢ 

ities. Round 70. 
Trip rates 

Special Bermuda Vacations 
(including all necessary ex- 


penses), from 4 daysto25days 
at surprisingly moderate rates. 








































Ask your Travel Agent for details, or 


United States Lines 


1 Bway, N. Y.;216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
665 Market St., San Francisco; 19 King St., 
East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities. 






































“Won't you join us? The St. Regis 


has 300 air-conditioned rooms!’’ 


St. Regis bedrooms and living rooms, 
as well as all its public rooms, are sci- 
entifically cooled and de-humidified 
by a central air-conditioning plant. 

In these cool and spacious rooms 
you may live comfortably and sleep 
restfully, undisturbed by either out- 
side heat or noise. But they are in 
great demand—and there are only 
300 of these rooms, 

Though the Summer comfort of air- 
conditioned rooms is really “price- 
less,” our usual moderate rates pre- 
vail. Booklet on request. 


St Req 1 iS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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National’ Amateur Athletic Union track 
meet in Ocean City, N. J. 

Stella Walsh—born Stanislawa Wala- 
siewicz in Poland and brought to the Unit- 
ed States by her parents in 1912 when she 
was 1 year old—propelled her lean muscu- 
lar legs to victory in the 200-meter dash* 
(time,-26.1 seconds) and in the broad jump 
(distance, 17 feet 71% inches). And she 
placed second to Jean Lane, the Negro star 
of Wilberforce University, Ohio, who 
romped 100 meters in 12 seconds. 

None of the cinder sisters was able to 
treat the sparse gathering of 500 specta- 
tors to a new record of any kind on the 
slow track. Miss Walsh’s two victories 
and one runner-up position had a value of 
28 points and lifted the total of her team, 
the Cleveland Polish Olympic Women’s 
Club, to a score of 46 1/3. 

But that still left the Cleveland organi- 
zation far back of Tuskegee Institute, per- 
ennial team champions since 1937. Once 





*This was the longest individual running 
contest on the program. A women’s track show 
differs from men’s as follows: the sisters of the 
cinder paths have a special event of their own, 
the baseball throw; no endurance races; an 8- 
pound shot instead of the 16-pounders men 
heave, and no pole vault. 





again the Negro squad from Alabama— 
concentrating all its drive for the glory of 
Tuskegee rather than for personal success 
—ran off with the team title (85 points) , 





July 4 and the Pennants 


Scanning the league standings as of 
the close of business on July 4, Cleve- 
land and Brooklyn rooters—their teams 
heading the American and National 
League circuits by a meager full game 
apiece—fervently prayed for the fulfill- 
ment this season of that ancient tradition 
which holds that the pace-setting clubs 
on Independence Day eventually win the 
pennants. 

During the past decade, many National 
League partisans have come to appraise 
the July 4 omen as an empty adage, for 
it worked out only three times in ten. But 
during the same period in the American 
League, it held water eight times in ten. 
And a long-range survey (see box), going 
back to the beginnings of modern base- 
ball in 1903, points conclusively to the fact 
that Cleveland and Brooklyn now have 
the law of averages batting in their favor. 
In 37 years, 25 leaders on Firecracker Day 
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How the July 4 Tradition Has Worked Out 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year July 4 leader Finished July 4 leader Finished 

1903 Boston Ist Pittsburgh Ist 

1904 Boston Ist New York Ist 

1905 Cleveland 5th New York Ist 

1906 Cleveland 3rd Chicago Ist 

1907 Chicago 3rd Chicago Ist \ 
1908 St. Louis 4th Pittsburgh Tie for 2nd 
1909 Detroit Ist Pittsburgh Ist \ 
1910 Philadelphia Ist Chicago Ist 

1911 Detroit 2nd Philadelphia 4th 

1912 Boston Ist New York 1st 

1913 Philadelphia Ist New York 1st 

1914 Philadelphia Ist New York 2nd 

1915 Chicago 8rd Chicago 4th 

1916 New York 4th Brooklyn Ist 

1917 Chicago Ist New York Ist 

1918 Boston Ist Chicago 1st 

1919 New York 8rd New York 2nd 

1920 Cleveland Ist Cincinnati 3rd 

1921 Cleveland 2nd Pittsburgh 2nd 

1922 St. Louis 2nd New York Ist 

1923 New York Ist New York Ist 

1924 Washington 1st New York 1st 

1925 Washington Ist Pittsburgh Ist 

1926 New York Ist Cincinnati 2nd 

1927 New York 1st Pittsburgh Ist 

1928 New York Ist St. Louis 1st 

1929 Philadelphia Ist Pittsburgh 2nd 

1930 Philadelphia Ist Chicago 2nd 

1931 Philadelphia Ist St. Louis Ist 

1932 New York Ist Pittsburgh 2nd 

1933 Washington Ist New York Ist 

1934 New York 2nd New York 2nd 

1935 New York 2nd New York 3rd 

1936 New York Ist St. Louis ‘Tie for 2nd 
1937 New York Ist Chicago 2nd 

1938 New York Ist New York 8rd 

1939 New York Ist Cincinnati Ist 

1940 Cleveland ? Brooklyn ? 
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in the American League proceeded to win 
the pennant, and 21 in the National 
League. Almost half of the time—sixteen 
seasons out of 37—the July 4 tradition 
proved 100 per cent correct in both leagues. 


Sport Squibs 

When 5-year-old Adolph Kiefer was first 
dunked in Lake Michigan, Chicago, by his 
father—a former swimming instructor in 
Germany—the boy disliked the sensation 
of getting his face wet. So instead of dog 
paddling, he turned over on his back, 
floated, and began twirling his arms over- 
head. Thus started the career of the fastest 
backstroker of all time, now at 22 holder 
of virtually every spring record for men’s 
upside aquatics. Kiefer improved three of 
his own dorsal marks last week in the 
National AAU meet at Santa Barbara, 
Calif—covering 100 meters in 1:04.7 (a 
new world’s record) , 100 yards in 58.1 sec- 
onds and 110 yards in 1:05.5 (both new 
American records) . 


©€Two days before his fight with Max 
Baer in Jersey City, N.J., Tony Galento 
received an inch-long gash on the chin from 
a beer glass heaved by his brother Rus- 
sell, unemployed. It was Brother Rus- 
sell’s emphatic way of expressing resent- 
ment at Tony’s refusal to fork over a 
complimentary ticket. In the fight itself 
(July 2), Baer reopened a half-dozen old 
wounds on Galento’s features, including 
the cut from the beer glass, and tapped 
all the energy and an alarming quantity 
of blood from the barrel that walks like 
aman. Galento was unable to lift his hips 
from his stool at the start of the eighth 
round. As a result, Baer may be rebooked 
with Joe Louis in September—a match 
which will not appeal to those who wit- 
nessed Max’s miserable showing against 
the Brown Bomber in 1935. 
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e. INTERNATIONAL GIN distilled 
by GILBEY in the United States as well 


as in England, Australia,and Canada . . 


90 Proof. Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City 
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Excess-Profits Tax Looms 
as Headache and Illusion 


Enactment Would Bring 
Vast Administrative Problem, 


and Return Is Doubtful 


Ever since the national defense program 
was announced, businessmen in general and 
Wall Streeters in particular have expected 
Congress to impose an excess- or “war”- 
profits tax on corporation earnings to re- 
capture profits resulting from the arms 
boom. Hence they were not surprised last 
week when President Roosevelt formally 
urged Congress to enact a “steeply gradu- 
ated” excess-profits impost, even though 
the legislators had just completed a law 
boosting the taxes on business. The mes- 
sage merely set accountants and statisti- 
cians to studying which companies would 
be hardest hit by the proposed levies. 

The calculators quickly discovered that 
the effects of such an impost will depend 
upon which of two methods is used to 
determine just what is an excess profit, 
and thus subject to tax. One, which we 
employed during the World War, estab- 
lishes a fair return upon invested capital 
(8 per cent in the 1918 law) and subjects 
all earnings above such a yield to the 
graduated levy, which in 1918 began at 
30 per cent and rose to 65 per cent of 
incomes in excess of 20 per cent on invest- 
ment. The other method, which has just 
been adopted by Canada, simply applies 
the graduated rates to any increase in earn- 
ings over those of the preceding year, or 
over the average of several recent years, 
on the assumption that the increase re- 
sults directly or indirectly from arma- 
ment activity. 

The two methods would have almost op- 
posite effects on various industries. Thus 
if the average-earnings method were used, 
companies which have had relatively small 
incomes in recent years would be hard hit, 
since the profits resulting from the arma- 
ment work would loom large against their 
small return in the base period and would 
be taxed at the law’s highest rates. In this 
category are the steel, railroad-equipment, 
and other machinery concerns, most of 
which went into the red in 1938 and 
earned comparatively modest sums in 1937 
and 1939. 

On the other hand, the consumer-goods 
lines, which had fairly stable net incomes 
in recent years, would have a much higher 
base, against which their 1940-42 earnings 
would reflect only moderate gains, and 


hence would be taxed at the lower excess- 
profits rates. 

The roles would be reversed, however, 
if a stipulated return on capital invest- 
ment were selected as the base. Most steel 
and machinery concerns, and the railroads 
as well, have earned exceedingly small re- 
turns on their huge plant investments in 
recent years and could in many cases 
double their 1939 nets without producing 
more than a 6 per cent return. 

But concerns which turn out consumer 
goods on a mass-production basis have, 
despite the small profit on each unit sold, 
rolled up a sizable yield on the moderate 
investment in plant and equipment they 
require—moderate, that is, compared with 
a steel company’s investment. For ex- 
ample, companies such as General Foods, 
Chrysler, General Motors, the R. J. Rey- 
nolds and J. C. Penney companies, and the 
larger pharmaceutical enterprises earned 
from 15 to 2% per cent on invested capital 
last year. Hence, if all profits above 8 per 
cent were taxed, the latter companies 
would pay through the nose. 


Revenues 


But in addition to holding down excess 
profits, the new tax is also intended to turn 
up the extra revenue the Treasury so 


sorely needs. Dealing with this point, Ad- 
ministration leaders in Congress last week 
suggested that it might produce as much 
as did our World War profits levy, which 
yielded $2,505,566,000 in 1918, in addition 
to the $653,198,000 regular Federal incone 
taxes that corporations paid that year. 

Such an optimistic prediction, however, 
ignores some rather vital differences |e- 
tween conditions in 1917-19 and now. For 
one thing, the tax collector picks the busi- 
ness golden goose much cleaner these days, 
The Federal normal corporation tax rate 
is almost double that paid in 1918, and 
state and local taxes on business are more 
than triple the World War load (see 
chart). As a result, in 1937 (latest avail- 
able data), corporations paid taxes equal 
to 65 per cent of their net incomes, even 
without an excess-profits tax, as compared 
with 51 per cent under the 1918 peak rates. 

More important, business simply can- 
not earn profits as large as in the 1917-19 
era. Soaring commodity prices accounted 
for most of the profits of that period, but 
the chief fear now is that quotations will 
decline, not rise, especially if Britain col- 
lapses (manufactured-goods prices have 
risen only 1 per cent since Hitler invaded 
Poland). 

Moreover, labor and other costs have 
risen commensurately with taxes 
1917, bringing profit margins down to 
sharply lower levels. While corporation 
profits amounted to 9.4 per cent of their 
gross incomes in 1917, the ratio was only 
5 per cent in 1929, and by 1937, most 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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RATIO OF ALL TAXES PAID TO TOTAL NET INCOMES 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 29, 1940 


RESOURCES 
CasH AND DuE From BANKS ...... +6 «© « « 
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. $1,467,007,452.80 
1,039,030,754.02 
127,895,549.51 
6,016,200.00 
151,938,094.22 
607,858,800.76 
32,773,713.63 
8,126,541.88 
10,677,143.08 
11,944,699.23 
9,510,536.59 
779,485.72 
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$100,270,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
33,820,953.64 





% 234,360,953.64 
5,180,000.00 
14,507 ,676.95 
2,214,575.31 
3,190,822,926.19 
13,488,305.37 
1,004,017.12 
11,201,031.14 

$3, 472, 779, 485. 72 


DrivipEND PayaBLe Auaust 1,1940. ...... 4... 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . 2. 2. 6 «© © © © © 
ResERVE FoR TAXeEs, INTEREST, ETC. . «1 1 ee et es 
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United States Government and other securities carried at $141,972,500 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 
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Insoluble ? 


«+ that may be sust 
the paper we want 





“Yes, sir, I soaked this paper overnight, 
and water didn’t hurt it a bit! It resists 
the penetration of grease, too! Looks 
like just what we’ve been looking for.” 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment is un- 
usual. Soak it all you want, or smear it 
with grease. And when you have finished 
you'll find that Patapar is strong and 
firm. Furthermore, it is tasteless and 
odorless. 


Many industries are using Patapar for 
doing jobs that ordinary papers can’t 
handle. How do they use it? Here are 
some examples: 


To growers and shippers of 
vegetables, Patapar provides a 
distinctive wrapper. It gives 
protection, and will not go to 
pieces when wet. 


The dairy industry counts 
I, heavily on Patapar—for wrap- 


A ping butter, cheese, ice cream, 
{—» and as a gasket under lids of 


milk cans to prevent leakage. 


Patapar’s grease-resisting qual- 
ities are mighty helpful when 
it comes to wrapping shorten- 
ing and other fatty products. 


Packaging sausage is no job 


for ordinary papers—too much 
ON moisture and grease. But 


Patapar handles it perfectly. 


If you are interested in testing Patapar 
for commercial use, write us on your 
company letterhead. Please describe the 
use you have in mind so we can send 
sample sheets of the size, weight and 
finish best suited for your purpose. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Patapar 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. & For. Countries 


Vegetable 
Parchment 
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Where the Money Went 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Eependitues of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the fiscal year just ended on 
June 30 reached the amazing total of 
$9,537,000,000. Never in the history of 
this country has the government spent 
so much in peacetime—an average of 
over $26,000,000 a day, of which more 
than $10,000,000 a day was borrowed. 

To get a picture of this huge outlay is 
an almost impossible task. This is not 
because there has been a deliberate at- 
tempt to hide the facts. Whatever one 
may think of the spending policy of 
this Administration, it must be admit- 
ted that those in charge of the daily 
statement of the United States Treas- 
ury have done an excellent job in mak- 
ing available the data on government 
receipts and expenditures. This daily 
record is incomparably more complete 
today than it was eight years ago, and 
those responsible for it obviously con- 
tinue trying to improve it in every way 
possible. The trouble is that the finan- 
cial operations of the government have 
become so extensive and intertwined 
that it simply is no longer possible to 
present the facts in terms that mean 
much to anyone who does not spend his 
entire time on these statistics. 


In spite of these difficulties, how- 
ever, it is possible, through grouping 
the various items and by rounding off 
the amounts, to bring the problem with- 
in dimensions that can be understood. 
In the doing of this certain arbitrary 
decisions have to be made so that any- 
one else making a similar tabulation 
might get somewhat different totals, 
but for the present purpose such varia- 
tions should not be important. 

First, then, consider the general sub- 
divisions into which the spending is 
divided. Topping the list from the point 
of view of amount is the sum for public 
works and relief. This includes the 
WPA, PWA, CCC, NYA, USHA, the 
Public Buildings Administration, and 
the Public Roads Administration. Last 
year this group spent just short of 
$2,500,000,000. Next in size were the 
expenditures for agriculture. These 
totaled approximately $1,500,000,000. 
Then came Social Security, with its 
related items, which aggregated $1,100,- 
000,000. Then the interest on the pub- 
lic debt, which was a little over $1,000,- 
000,000, and following this, in order, 


the War Department (including river 
and harbor work and flood control) 
with $900,000,000, the Navy Depart- 
ment with another $900,000,000, then 
the general operating expenses of the 
regular government departments, which 
were $800,000,000, and finally the Vet- 
erans Administration with outlays of 
something over $500,000,000. 

Those are the basic items. Now for 
simplicity let’s group them still fur- 
ther. For what may be called emer- 
gency purposes, although this term is 
not wholly accurate (relief, public 
works, and agriculture), expenditures 
were $4,000,000,000; for military pur- 
poses (Army, Navy, and veterans) the 
outlay was $2,300,000,000; for the “nor- 
mal” non-military expenses (interest on 
public debt and departmental) we 
spent $1,800,000,000, and for Social 
Security the cost was $1,100,000,000. 

In briefest tabular form, then, the 
record was as follows: 


EMergenccy ....cccccccccccccecceees $4,000,000,000 
IIIS sii sinssabassdapatniaaabion 2,300,000,000 
FNOU-MRMMEREY cecccccscncsctccscce 1,800,000,000 
Social Security ......c.cccccs 1,100,000,000 


In terms of percentages the distribu- 
tion was about 40 per cent for emer- 
gency expenditures, 25 per cent for 
military purposes, 20 per cent for regu- 
lar non-military expenses, and 12 per 
cent for Social Security. The balance 
is made up of unimportant miscellane- 
ous items, such as refunds of taxes, 
post-office deficiency, etc. 


No one, and no group, either with- 
in or without the government, knows 
or can possibly determine from the pub- 
lished facts how much of this spending 
was unnecessary and wasted, even 
granting all the functions now being 
carried on from Washington. It is 
worth recalling, nevertheless, that as 
compared with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934—the first full year Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was in office—depart- 
mental expenses have more than dou- 
bled; interest on the public debt, in 
spite of the lower rate, has increased 
almost a fourth; military expenditures 
have more than trebled, and emergency 
outlays, not including the advances of 
the RFC, have jumped by about one- 
third—and all this in spite of the fact 
that during this time industrial pro- 
duction has increased 35 per cent. 
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(Continued from Page 48) 
profitable recent year, it had fallen to 2.8 

r cent. 

The limitation of profits on naval and 
aircraft orders to 8 per cent will also hold 
down aggregate earnings, and the amount 
of profits earned on other munitions work 
will be determined largely by the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward depreciation of the 
new plants constructed by the producers. 
If it allows the corporations to write these 
factories off over a short period of time, 
recognizing that they will be worthless 
after the munitions orders are completed, 
then such write-offs will absorb most of the 
earnings that might otherwise be subject 
to excess-profits imposts. 





Significance 


Realizing that either base for calcula- 
tion of excess profits would result in in- 
justices, the Administration will probably 
adopt a compromise formula—using av- 
erage earnings in recent years, but making 
adjustments for abnormally low earnings 
on investment (say of less than 5 per cent) 
by special credits, and for high average 
earnings (of more than 15 per cent) by 
special penalties. 

Such a compromise would ease the bur- 
dens of the heavy-goods lines and force 
payment of tax by concerns that would 
otherwise escape under the average-earn- 
ings base. On the other hand, the formula 
would create innumerable administrative 
difficulties, such as determination of how 
many of our 500,000 active corporations 
were entitled to the special treatment. 
Cases under the World War tax, involving 
the appraisal of a corporation’s capital 
investment, are still in the courts twenty 
years after the law was repealed, and the 
compromise formula would set up issues 
just as troublesome. To these, of course, 
would be added the equally complex task 
of judging the proper write-off on the mu- 
nitions plants. 

In view of these administrative compli- 
cations which an excess-profits tax would 
superimpose on our already unwieldy cor- 
porate tax structure, Congress, when it re- 
sumes deliberations after the Democratic 
convention, should completely overhaul 
the tax laws, setting up a simplified struc- 
ture to which a workable “war’-profits 
levy could then be added. Unless it does 
this, the yield that can be obtained will 
scarcely justify the business uncertainty 
and protracted litigation that such an im- 
post would create. 





The S. S. America 


One year and ten months after her keel 
was laid, the 26,454-ton America, largest 
merchant ship ever built in this country, 
was delivered by the Maritime Commission 
to the United States Lines last week. 
Barred by the Neutrality Act from the 
North Atlantic service for which she was 









HE tempest in a teapot above 

tesulted from a collision be- 
tween a salesman with an incomplete 
line of engines and a mariner with , 
anaemic sales resistance. Let’s be charitable and say that, also, he had 
measured his boat wrong. There’s an important moral to this story: 
many businesses—probably some you know—have made the same . 
mistake in buying figuring machines—and for the same reasons. And 
when you buy a figuring machine that doesn’t exactly fit the needs of 
your business—that’s serious. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit any condition in any business. 
Take adding-calculators: Monroe has no less than 24 models! From 
the small, hand operated Model L to the great Model A-1, “master 
mind” of all automatic calculating machines. 

And—Mornroe offers practical advice, based on thousands of case 
histories, as to exactly which machine best fits your business. 

In short, only Monroe can give you the machine plus the figuring 
service that fits like a glove. Phone the nearest Monroe branch, or write 
us for literature. 


There is a Monroe machine for every type of business figuring —adding-calculators, 
adding-listing, bookkeeping, check writing, and check signing machines. 





Lowest priced keyboard adding- 

Iculator on the market (Mod- 
el L). Multiplies, divides, adds, 
subtracts. Spot-proof keyboard. 
Light weight, portable, and 
hand operated. Ideal for of- 
fice figuring or use at home. 
+“ 


For easing the load of volume 
figures, Monroe Calculator A-1 
has no equal. Completely au- 
tomatic, automatic short-cut 
multiplication—a unique time 
saver in mechanical figuring. 

=_>_> 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. * ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 

















It Pays to Take the Century 





NEW YORK— 


Enjoy an “Overnight Vacation” on 
the Century —the inviting Club 
Lounge, Scenic Lounge, gay Cafe 
Century. Air-conditioned comfort. 
All accommodations private rooms. 
Daylight Saving Time 
Lu. N. Y. 6:00 PM — Ar. Chicago 9:00 AM 
(Grand Central Term.) (La Salle St. Sta.) 


Lv. Chicago 4:00 PM — Ar. N. Y. 9:00 AM 
(La Salle St. Sta.) (Grand Central Term.) 


LIMITED NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
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The Water Level Route SYSTEM 


... You Can Sleep 





BACKTRACKING | 


@ Don’t let confused 
directions put you on 
the wrong road. Drive 
by compass and avoid 
backtracking. The Hull Streamline Auto Com- § 
pass isa positive guide atall times. Attractive 
Bakelite case, genuine sapphire bearing, built- 
in compensator. Only $2.95 at your dealer. 

Write for information. 


Hull Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 246-N7, Warren, Ohio 
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ON’T miss a single absorbing issue of 

Newsweek. A full year’s subscription 

(52 news-crammed issues) costs only $4. 
Order directly from 


Newsweek 


, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 











DURHAM BLADES 
have whatl-tl-takes! 


If your beard fights to the last whis- 
ker, try the safety razor that’s tops 
for tough beards ... Durham Duplex. 
Its hollow-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke give you WHAT-IT- 
TAKES! With this razor you can’t 
help shaving diagonally ... the 
most comfortable way. While 
Durham is different, it’s 
no trick to use it. A 
few shaves and /¢ 
you get the knack 
easily. 


SHAVE KIT $1.00 
Compact soft roll case 
with Durham Razor, pkg. 
5 blades, stropping de- 
vice .. . Money back er b 
guarantee. . ess per shave. More shaves 
ers or order direct. in every blade. 





COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish steel. 
Leather - 






[DURHAM #a# [DUPLEX 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 
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intended, the $17,500,000 vessel will be 
operated for the duration of the war in the 
West Indies trade out of New York. Pres- 
ent plans call for a series of twelve- to 
fourteen-day cruises with stops at Havana, 
Cuba; San Juan, Puerto Rico; and St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

With accommodations for 1,219 pas- 
sengers in cabin, tourist, and third class 
and for a crew of 639, the new liner is con- 
structed throughout of fire-resistant ma- 
terials, making her, according to the Mari- 
time Commission, “the world’s safest ship.” 
The many luxury features include a private 
bath with every cabin- and tourist-class 
stateroom, air-conditioned dining rooms in 
all three classes, a garage for passengers’ 
automobiles, and a tiled swimming pool 
surrounded by a non-skid “beach.” 





Ice for Construction 


The Eskimos long ago discovered that 
ice was a dependable building material, 
but for the most part man has used the 
familiar white stuff just for cooling off 
other things. Last week, in New Haven, 
Conn., a New York industrial scientist, 
Karl P. Billner, demonstrated a new 
adaption of artificial refrigeration that 
may lead to important structural uses for 
ice. Billner had on display a “reinforced 
ice beam”—a 30-foot-long, 25-inch-square 
column of ice frozen around a framework 
of sixteen l-inch steel pipes. The beam 
holds its shape and solidity as long as 
refrigerants are passed through the 
pipes—at a cost of only 60 cents a day. 
During tests the ice beam showed its tough- 
ness by supporting a 914-ton weight with- 
out sagging more than a quarter of an 
inch. 

Admitting that he is “feeling his way,” 
Billner suggested that one use for his 
ice beams would be as temporary supports 
during bridge construction while perma- 












— 


nent arches are being built. He believes this 
method, employing portable refrigerating 
systems, would be quicker and cheaper 
than driving piles or erecting temporary 
concrete supports as is done now. 7 





Export Control 


Immediately after signing the May Bill 
authorizing the Chief Executive to regu- 
late the export of articles or materials 
needed for national defense, President 
Roosevelt on July 2 promulgated an order, 
effective three days later, banning a com- 
prehensive list of items from shipment 
abroad without special license. Lt. Col. 
Russell L. Maxwell was named Administra- 
tor of Export Control with powers in that 
field even surpassing those of the Secretary 
of State, who will issue licenses only on 
Maxwell’s recommendation. 

Included under the order at present are 
26 basic materials such as aluminum, hides. 
flax, and products containing them; eleven 
chemicals such as ammonia and nitrates: 
aircraft parts and armor plate other than 
items affected by existing Presidential con- 
trols of the export of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war; non-shatterable 
glass; optically clear plastics, and certain 
optical instruments and machine tools. The 
President explained to reporters that scrap 
iron was not listed because there is a plenti- 
ful supply in the country—an interpreta- 
tion contrary to the contentions of leading 
steelmakers and one that aroused those 
factions clamoring for an embargo on scrap 
shipments to Japan. 

The shortness of time between the order 
and its effective date had thrown export- 
ing circles into confusion by the week end. 
Adding to shippers’ difficulties in connec- 
tion with goods already in transit was per- 
plexity on one vital point: would the listed 
items largely have to remain in this coun- 
try henceforth, as the President indicated. 
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‘Reinforced ice beam,’ a new wrinkle in construction 
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or would it be possible to obtain licenses 
for shipment to Britain? 


@ As it planned previously (NEwsweEEK, 
July 8), the RFC set up two corporations 
last week to buy on the open market 150,- 
000 tons of crude rubber and 75,000 tons 
of tin. Known as the Rubber Reserve Co. 
(half owned by leading rubber manufac- 
turers) and the Metals Reserve Co., the 
units are capitalized at $5,000,000 each 
and will operate on RFC loans of $65,000,- 
000 and $100,000,000 respectively. So the 
purchase program will not cause price up- 
sets, arrangements have been made with 
the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee to raise third- and fourth-quarter 
export quotas for producing countries from 
80 to 85 per cent. Similarly, the Interna- 
tional Tin Committee has set tin export 
quotas at a new high of 130 per cent of 
standard until June 1941. 





Aviation 


Vast Expansion and Five Years 
Needed to Reach Airplane Peak 


How much will it cost to attain the Ad- 
ministration’s goal of a production rate of 
50,000 military airplanes a year and what 
will such a program require in the way of 
personnel? An answer to these vital ques- 
tions was provided this week by a United 
Press survey of conditions in the industry. 

The findings indicated that properly 
equipped plants to turn out 50,000 planes 
a year will cost $500,000,000. (The in- 
dustry’s present capacity is about 10,000 
a year.) Moreover, it will require five 
years to reach the goal, at which time the 
annual outlay for the planes alone will be 
at least $3,500,000,000. More than 100,000 
persons are engaged in the production of 
airplanes now; when output is geared up 
to the 50,000-a-year rate, experts estimate 
that the manufacturing personnel required 
will be close to 700,000—exclusive of pilots 
and workers engaged in servicing planes. 

The survey showed further that the 
backlog of orders in the aircraft industry 
today totals around $1,000,000,000, with 
many companies planning to double or 
triple their present capacity (NEWSWEEK, 
July 8). The following figures, according 
to the United Press, show the rush of 
business being experienced by some of the 
larger firms: North American Aviation, 
5,350 workers now compared with 3,400 a 
year ago, $81,500,000 of unfilled orders; 
Douglas Aircraft, 18,792 workers compared 
with 8,054 last year, $125,000,000 back- 
log of orders; Lockheed, 9,046 workers, as 
against 7,000, unfilled orders $117,000,000. 

Latest reported backlogs of leading com- 
panies not covered by the United Press 
include: Glenn L. Martin, $110,000,000; 
Curtiss-Wright, $145,000,000, and United 
Aircraft, $136,000,000. All of these figures, 
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{ hear the Diesels in these 
‘liners develop 5400 horse- 
power. Must take a special 
oil to keep "em free from 
sludge. Wish I could get 
an oil like it for my car. 


HERE’S THE REASON 
PennZoil keeps your 
motor clean and snappy! 
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oils ends here. 
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Why not get the same 
oil? U.P. engineers tell 
me these 100-mile-an 
hour bullets use regular 
PennZoil. That’s why | use 
it in my car, and she 
runs clean as a whistle. 


Sound your °Z’... 
Get SLUDGE-RESISTING 
PENNZOIL 


A WHALE OF A BUY AT TODAY'S PRICE! 


Member Pe. Grede Crude Ol1 Ass'n Permit No. 2 


GIVES YOUR MOTOR AN 
EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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019 English 


Facets Cheddar Cheese 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
ACHIEVED IT! 

SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 








Asgift card in your name will be 
sent a friend to start a NEWS- 
WEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed 
issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent 
directly to 
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of course, are somewhat higher today as a 
result of the recent orders placed by the 
British Purchasing Commission. 





Week in Aviation 


Enarnes: Subject to approval by its 
board of directors, the Packard Motor Car 
Co. agreed to produce the 9,000 Rolls- 
Royce liquid-cooled aircraft engines—3,000 
for the United States and 6,000 for Great 
Britain—which the Ford Motor Co. turned 
down because Henry Ford, though willing 
to produce for United States defense needs, 
refused to fill British war orders (News- 
WEEK, July 8). At the time, approval of 
the board was viewed as a mere formality. 
But when the directors met in Detroit 
Monday, President M. M. Gilman of 
Packard announced that they had rejected 
the contract. “There are many matters that 
require further study,” he said, adding 
that he would go to Washington in hope 
that a satisfactory agreement could be 
reached. No date was set for his projected 
conference with defense officials. 


SrraTouiners: Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., and the Pan American Air- 
ways System put into service their new 
Boeing Stratoliners (Newsweek, March 
25), which fly at altitudes of 16,000 to 18,- 
000 feet. On TWA’s New York-California 
service, the Stratoliners slash the trip by 
approximately two hours—or to 13 hours 
40 minutes eastbound, 15 hours 8 minutes 
westbound. Pan American used the new 
equipment to inaugurate the first non- 
stop commercial service between North 
and South America—from Miami to Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, a distance of 1,150 
miles. The time was six hours, compared 
with more than nine hours formerly, in- 
cluding stops at Cuba and Jamaica. 


Gupers: Some 70 American and for- 
eign glider pilots gathered at Elmira, 
N.Y., for the eleventh annual National 
Gliding and Soaring Contest. On Mon- 


F. T. Loomis photos 


. .» Decker lands on Long Island 


day, as the second part of the two-week 
meet opened, the leading contender for 
the $500 cash prize and gold trophy of- 
fered by Vincent Bendix for the longest 
flight was Chester J. Decker of Glen Rock, 
N.J., who flew 230 miles to Captree State 
Park, Long Island—where the ocean 
stopped him. However, the greatest num- 
ber of points toward the Edward S. Evans 
National Soaring Championship (won by 
Decker in 1939) had been rolled up by 
John Robinson of San Diego, Calif. 





Bulging Deposits 

Four all-time records in finance were 
chalked up last week. On Tuesday the 
United States gold stock crossed the $20,- 
000,000,000 mark, the last billion having 
been accumulated at top speed—since May 
20. Bank deposits again hit new peaks, 
as indicated by the $20,681,000,000 de- 
mand-deposit figure shown by weekly re- 
porting Federal Reserve member banks 
as of June 26. Meanwhile, money in cir- 
culation hit another high—$7,924,000,000 
on July 3. And margin trading in securi- 
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ties continued to decline, with New York 
Stock Exchange members as of June 29 
borrowing only $331,000,000 against the 
$38,800 ,000,000 collateral of listed stocks. 
This pushed the ratio of brokers’ loans to 
market value down to a new bottom at 
9.86 per cent, compared with the 10.23 
per cent high of 1926. 


Significance 


The flight of capital from war-torn 
Europe is of course responsible for the 
continued growth of the gold stock, which 
in turn is the chief factor behind our 
swelling bank deposits. The troubled in- 
ternational situation also has led to hoard- 
ing of American currency here and abroad, 
and this, plus domestic factors like the 
piles of idle cash in bank vaults and in- 
creased uses for coins in vending machines 
and sales-tax payments, accounts for the 
money-circulation booms. In addition, war 
fears—coming on top of excessive Federal 
regulation—have created markets so thin 
and uncertain that few people dare to 
buy stocks on margin. 








Cold Storage at Home 


In the past few years a new industry has 
grown in the Midwest, and it is now 
spreading rapidly in other parts of the 
country. It consists of renting cold-storage 
lockers to families for the preservation of 
several months’ supply of frozen foods. A 
locker costing only about $10 a year en- 
ables a family to buy a whole side of beef 
instead of small cuts and to lay in fruit 
and vegetables in wholesale quantities, thus 
substantially reducing food costs. 

Many of the larger locker plants, run by 
cold-storage companies, meat dealers, 
creameries, or farm cooperatives, offer a 
variety of services besides merely renting 
lockers. They will, for example, send a 
butcher to the customer’s farm to slaughter 
his cow—farmers at present comprise 
three-fourths of locker-plant patrons—haul 
the carcass to the plant, clean it and cut it 
into steaks, roasts, etc., and, finally, de- 
posit the frozen cuts in the customer’s 
locker. 

Although exact figures are unavailable, it 
is estimated that some 3,000 locker plants 
are now operating in the United States, 
with the number increasing at the rate 
of 50 to 100 a month. Consumption of 
frozen meats and vegetables has increased 
so rapidly that most current-model house- 
hold refrigerators now include compart- 
ments for storing frosted foods. 

A variation of this idea is the announce- 
ment this week by the Motor Products 
Corp., old Detroit automobile-parts firm, 
of a frosted-food locker for the home, called 
the Deep-Freeze. Barrel-shaped and capa- 
ble of holding 240 pounds of meat or 120 
pounds of fruit and vegetables at sub-zero 
temperatures, the Deep-Freeze costs $225 
and operates on about $1 of electricity a 
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: LOOKT compart DODGE WITH THESE 
OTHER TWO” LOW PRICED TRUCKS. 
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A TRUCK that fits your job, A TRUCK that fits your job 
a Dodge Job-Rated truck, costs less to operate— saves 
is easy to buy—priced all along the line—on gas, 
with the lowest! oil and tires! 

A TRUCK that fits your job A TRUCK that fits your job 
puts you money ahead with stands up better on the job 


the right sized engine, 
transmission, rear axle. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH, 


“ SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER FOR A GOOD DEAL 


DEPEND ON DODGE 


3-2-1 


feb-Raled, TRUCKS 


17 WHEELBASES 


TON CAPACITIES O6 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 


—with less upkeep cost... 
and it lasts longer, too! 
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SAILINGS TO 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 





@ Enjoy the comfortable luxury of 
Canadian Australasian liners. See 
Hawaii and Fiji en route. Sailings 
from Vancouver or connect from 
California ports at Honolulu. Ap- 
proved for United States citizens. 
Your own travel agent or Canadian 


Pacific: 41 offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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month. It was invented by W. L. Morrison, 
one of the company’s engineers, who points 
out that it can either be used instead of 
renting space in a cold-storage plant or to 
supplement such space—in the latter case 
reducing the number of visits to the locker 
plant. 


‘ 


Strikes vs. Defense 


U.S Conciliators Kept Busy 
Combating Trend to Walkouts 





Since the national defense program was 
started, only two serious labor disputes— 
the short-lived Federal Shipbuilding strike 
(NEwsweEEK, June 10) and the proposed 
General Motors walkout—have threatened 
to slow up rearmament. Last week, how- 
ever, the Federal Conciliation Service was 
staging hurried conferences in all sections 
of the country to prevent eruptions in 
defense and related lines. 

In San Francisco, a conciliation official, 
with the assistance of Harry Bridges, West 
Coast CIO director (who intervened on 
the urging of Sidney Hillman, the Presi- 
dent’s labor-defense expert), averted a 
strike of the CIO marine cooks’ and stew- 
ards’ union, affecting some 175 ships. The 
agreement gave the men a 10 per cent 





wage increase, in exchange for the union’s 
conceding employers the right to pick their 
own chief stewards. 

In Washington, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
Conciliation Service director, announced 
settlement of an impending walkout in the 
Pascagoula, Miss., yards of the Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., the AFL unions involved 
accepting a 2-cent-an-hour wage increase. 
On the same day, Steelman himself flew to 
Pittsburgh to head off a strike ordered by 
the CIO aluminum workers’ union in three 
principal plants of the Aluminum Co. of 
America to obtain a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease. As a result of Steelman’s stressing 
of the vital role of aluminum in defense 
work, the union late Friday agreed to post- 
pone the walkout indefinitely and resume 
negotiations this week in Washington. 

On Monday of this week, conciliators 
were still trying to prevent a strike at the 
Tampa Shipbuilding & Engineering Co. 
in Florida, but meanwhile an AFL union 
walked out of the Babcock & Wilcox plant 
at Barberton, Ohio. The factory makes 
boilers for the Navy. 


Significance 





While the conciliators have for the most 
part kept the defense wheels turning, it 
should be noted that in each of the final 
agreements, including the Federal and GM 
cases, employers gave up important wage 
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Wheat Jam: 4 fter having been delayed by heavy rains, the harvest- 
ing of the 1940 wheat crop hit its stride last week, and great rail shipments 
started moving. Shown here is a part of more than 2,500 carloads of the 
grain—-the biggest accumulation of the season—lined up outside the great 
Sante Fe elevator at Turner, Kan., just outside Kansas City over the 


Fourth of July holiday. 
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concessions. Confronted with the higher 
rates of the new tax law and an excess- 
profits impost as well, however, employers 
may not much longer be able to grant such 
increases. Hence the future will depend 
upon the extent the unions curb demands 
for raises over current peak pay schedules, 
unless the government is willing to pay 
employers higher prices to cover the in- 
creased labor costs. 





Strike vs. Swing 


As ezar of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians, James C. Petrillo for 21 years 
made local theater owners and radio-sta- 
tion operators—in fact, anyone who hired 
musicians—quiver in fear at his name. 
Once he tried futilely to stop The Daily 
News from welcoming a baby giant panda 
from China with a bugle corps of Chinese 
Boy Scouts — obviously non-union — and 
recently he censored skits in three Chicago 
musical shows that mentioned his foe, 
John L. Lewis (Newsweek, Jan. 8). 

Petrillo’s election last month to the 
presidency of the American Federation of 
Musicians widened his scope, and the ra- 
dio was first to become aware of it. A fort- 
night ago, he tied both networks of NBC 
in knots over a local dispute in St. Paul; 
last week he did the same for CBS because 
of a similar squabble in Richmond. 

The St. Paul strike resulted from dis- 
agreement between the local union and 
kSTP—an NBC-Red affiliate—as to the 
number of “house musicians” employed by 
the station. In Richmond, the refusal of 
WRVA, a CBS station, to sign a contract 
restoring staff musician cuts ‘made in 
March precipitated the strike order. Then 
Petrillo, to prevent the struck stations 
from using big-name bands piped through 
the NBC and CBS networks late at night 
as sustaining broadcasts, forbade musicians 
in such bands to play on noncommercial 
radio programs. 

Frantically, the network officials dug up 
late shows to take the place of the banned 
bands. Organists and other house mu- 
sicians in the key stations of the networks 
were tossed into a grind, and NBC com- 
bined its networks during the small hours 
because of the dearth of programs, as jit- 
terbugs all over the country moaned for 
their lost swing broadcasts. 

Up to this Monday, both battle lines 
were holding firm, but the biggest club— 
still unused—remained in Petrillo’s hands: 
a nationwide strike of all AFM musicians. 


Labor Notes 


Sidney Hillman, labor coordinator of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
last week formed a Labor Policy Advisory 
Committee consisting of leaders in sixteen 
major unions affiliated with the AFL, CIO, 
and the Railway Labor Executives Asso- 
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The above quotation from an article in Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 


HE MERCHANDISE MART is one of the world’s largest office buildings. 

A 22% saving is therefore doubly significant. Whether your building is 
large or small, old or new, it will pay you to call in the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell representative. He can show you how Weatherstat Outside 
Control can produce important economies and better temperatures for you. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2826 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario. European Plant: 
London, England . . . Company owned branches in forty-nine other cities. 
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Westincuouse Orrer: On the theory 





ciation. Among them are Van A. Bittner, 
United Mine Workers of America (CIO); 
John P. Coyne, Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department (AFL); Clinton 
Golden, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee (CIO); A. E. Lyon, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America (in- 
dependent); R. J. Thomas, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (CIO), and 
D. W. Tracy, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL). Later, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt named Tracy Second As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor to succeed Mar- 
shall E. Dimock, who had been transferred 
to the Justice Department. 


“In the first industry-wide .action under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
the Department of Justice obtained an in- 
dictment from a New York Federal grand 
jury against the American Pulpwood As- 
sociation and twelve companies doing 80 
per cent of the nation’s paper and pulp 
business. The defendants were charged 
with conspiracy to evade the act’s wage 
provisions through a piecework system 
that allegedly kept 70,000 forest workers 
from earning the prescribed 25-cent-an- 
hour minimum from October 1938 to Oc- 
tober 1939, and the 30-cent minimum since 
then. 





Week in Business 


Rayon-Woot: Departing from the War 
Department’s tradition of all-wool uni- 
forms, the Army Quartermaster Depot in 
Philadelphia asked for bids on sample 
quantities of serge and worsted shirting 
containing 30 per cent viscose cut staple 
rayon. The purpose was to experiment 
with a substitute cloth in case world con- 
ditions make it impossible to obtain ade- 
quate supplies of wool in the United States. 





Doriot of McKeesport Tin Plate 


that corporations have the same patriotic 
duty as individuals, A. W. Robertson, 
chairman of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., announced that his 
firm had “enlisted for the duration of the 
preparedness period.” It has created a new 
centralized tool organization at Cleve- 
land, inaugurated a program for training 
skilled mechanics, and formed a new manu- 
facturing unit to be devoted solely to mak- 
ing “emergency products.” In addition, the 
executive revealed that Westinghouse has 
offered its facilities to the government for 
the manufacture of shells, fuse timers, gun 
mounts and accessories, lighting equip- 
ment, and generators and motors for air- 
craft auxiliary power. 


TreLess Bankers: Believing that bank- 
ers have as much right to warm-weather 
comfort as anyone else, customers of the 
Union Trust Co. in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
encouraged that institution to kick over an 
old banking tradition. A majority of the 
patrons voted “yes” on the question of 
whether the bank staff should be allowed 
to discard coats and neckties for open- 
neck sport shirts while on duty the rest 
of the summer. 


PERSONNEL: Georges F. Doriot, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Mce- 
Keesport Tin Plate Corp., was given the 
additional position of president, succeed- 
ing Acting President J. P. Fife, who con- 
tinues as board chairman. Charles H. 
Hatch, assistant to the president of the 
subsidiary National Can Corp., was elected 
vice president in charge of finance, and 
treasurer, of McKeesport . . . Henry Ver- 
delin, assistant vice president of the First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Minnea- 
polis, was appointed vice president and 
manager of the real-estate department of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York . . . William S. Knudsen, production 
chief of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, announced the appointment 
of George M. Moffett, president of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., as director of 
his food division; and J. C. Nichols, presi- 
dent of the J. C. Nichols Companies, Kan- 
sas City, as director of the miscellaneous- 
materials division. . . Thomas Hardin, for- 
mer chairman of the Federal Air Safety 
Board, was elected vice president in charge 
of safety for Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. 


Trenvs: Household electric-refrigerator 
sales in the United States established a 
new monthly high of 358,713 units in May, 
compared with 315,935 in April, 254,805 
in May 1939, and 327,922 in March 1937, 
the previous peak month . .. Raw-silk con- 
sumption in the United States of 17,307 
bales in June was the lowest monthly figure 
since February 1921, when 16,525 bales 
were taken by American mills; in May con- 
sumption was 18,997 bales, and in June 
1939, 26,256. 





Penny Boom— 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Since the new na- 
tional defense tax has started a run on 
pennies, the United States mint has 
shipped millions of the coppers and has 
almost run dry. It may have to go on 24- 
hour production. 


Fireworks Famine— 

Washington, D. C.: One of the reasons 
why there was less shooting over here on 
the Fourth of July was the fact there was 
more shooting over there. The Department 
of Commerce reports that the Sino-Japa- 
nese War cut Oriental exports of fire- 
crackers 25 per cent below 1939. 


Caliper Capers— 

New York City: WPA Artist Thomas 
Corwin painted and Supervisor Robert 
Godsoe approved a poster which they said 
showed a micrometer imposed on a pair 





International 


of calipers. WPA Administrator Lt. Col. 
Brehon B. Somervell took one look and 
decided it displayed the Soviet hammer 
and sickle. Protesting, the two were fired. 


Name— 

Cambridge, Mass.: A man sued his 
wife for divorce, charging desertion, after 
32 years of married life. What makes it 
news is the fact that their names are Alex- 
ander G. and Mary Cupid. 


Infant Dilemma— 


Hackensack, N.J.: If an unborn child 
is hurt in an accident the injury applies 
to the mother and the infant is not en- 
titled to damages. Such was the ruling of 
Judge John C. Barbour of Circuit Court 
in a suit brought by Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward F. Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y. Their son 
Edward was born with a facial paralysis 
two months after a bus crash. 
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John O’Hara’s 


Comments on the World of Entertainment 


a 


_ week’s issue 


of NEWSWEEK introduces 
to you a new member of 
NEWSWEEK'S staff of fa- 
mous authorities—John 
O’Hara. And, at the 
same time, this week’s issue inaugurates 
a new department—Entertainment Week, 
which Mr. O’Hara will conduct. 

The department formerly known as “Thea- 
ter Week” will now be expanded to cover the 
whole field of entertainment—and John 
O’Hara, novelist, short story writer and critic 
will be your personal guide through the glit- 
tering world of amusement. 

John O’Hara has become an almost legend- 
ary figure in the literary annals of the coun- 
try. His keen, biting comment, and his 
realistic, yet sympathetic understanding of 
people and times have brought him thou- 
sands of readers for his short stories and for 
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such well-known novels 
as “Appointment in Sa- 
marra,” “Butterfield 8,” 
“Hope of Heaven.” 

From small town re- 
porter to metropolitan 
motion picture and drama critic, from foot- 
ball editor of a famous weekly to Hollywood 
film writer—these have been only a few of the 
milestones in John O’Hara’s brilliant career. 

In “Entertainment Week,” John O’Hara 
will roam the entire entertainment world for 
NewsweEEKk, finding and writing stories on 
entertainment developments that will keep 
NEWSWEEK readers abreast of the latest 
events in the passing parade—from music 
and movies to drama and ballet, by way, per- 
haps, of ice skating and hockey. 

“Entertainment Week” will be an exciting 
addition to Newsweek—and so will John 
O’Hara! 


Announcing Entertanment Week 
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shackled, 
nailed into boxes and thrown into tanks— 
only 
on the political scene. So often, in fact, 
that there are those who believe even now, 
on the eve of the Democratic Convention, 
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Perspective 


by R 


The Democrats Convene 


More than once President Roose- 


has demonstrated that he is a great 


master of politics. So practiced is his hand 
in the tricks of the art that he has under- 
taken, and usually carried off successfully, 
feats of political legerdemain that run-of- 
the mill practitioners call impossible. Again 


again he’s permitted himself to be 
handcuffed, bound, gagged, 


to emerge triumphant, Houdini-like, 


he can do it again. 


But they are astoundingly few. For the 
rest, 
run for a third term and those who pray 


both Democrats who hope he will 


he won’t feel that at last he has be- 


come the prisoner of his own maneuvering. 
This time there is no escape, they think. 
His freedom of choice in the matter is gone 
—frittered away by no one so much as 
himself. 


How? Well, to begin with, because 


he has built up no likely successor. His 
appointments 
seemed almost calculated to avoid that. 
Strong, independent, spirited, colorful men, 
like those with whom Teddy Roosevelt 
surrounded himself, are conspicuously ab- 


through the years have 


from the Administration picture. 


Among Franklin Roosevelt’s close asso- 
ciates in the Cabinet and in the important 
agencies and commissions there is no one 


is clearly Presidential timber and 


barely anyone who could be counted on to 
run reasonably well in a pinch. 

Those in the party who did appear to be 
gaining ground at any point, like Mc- 
Nutt, were swiftly blanketed. Men like 
Farley and Garner were sent to political 
quarantine. There was the appearance of 
acquiescence in a Presidential buildup only 
in the case of Robert H. Jackson—a case 
obviously lost before it could even be pre- 
sented to the public. Other candidacies, 


as they were, were blighted not only 


by the Draft-Roosevelt activities of the 
“well-integrated group” in Washington, 
but by the President’s long-continued fail- 
ure to disavow these activities. And it is 
inconceivable that he can suddenly pro- 
duce any fresh candidate, like William O. 
Douglas, at this late date and pump up 
the amount of party and public enthusiasm 
for him necessary to avoid a disastrous 
contrast with the spontaneity of Willkie’s 


AYMOND MOLEY 


choice. So, today, it looks as if the Presi- 
dent and his Draft-Roosevelt advisers have 
created a situation in which he must be 
the candidate or leave the party in the 
worst fix it has ever been in. 


The shifts in the arguments the 
Draft-Roosevelt boys have used since they 
got going over a year ago completely con- 
firm this judgment. Long before the con- 
certed effort to elect Roosevelt delegates 
in the primaries, when the third-term 
movement consisted of no more than at- 
tempts to “light fires” among the young 
Democrats in the Far West, the word went 
out that Roosevelt must be elected to carry 
on the New Deal reforms and protect them 
against Republican “reaction.” The next 
argument had it that the New Deal never 
really got under way in its first four years. 
The Court, it seemed, had stopped the 
New Deal. So if Roosevelt ran in 1940, he 
would actually just be running for his sec- 
ond term. It is suggestive of the political 
naiveté of those who advanced this argu- 
ment that they seriously believed they 
could sell the public such verbal hocus- 
pocus. They failed, of course. The Gallup 
polls made around Jackson Day, the time 
this piece of sophistry was most current, 
were ample proof. 

Then, as events abroad grew more omi- 
nous, a new argument appeared: The Presi- 
dent must serve a third term because he 
could not, in conscience, turn over the di- 
rection of foreign affairs to men who lacked 
his experience, his foresight, his under- 
standing of world affairs, and his accurate 
judgment of the way American public opin- 
ion would react to them. Particularly di- 
rected against the outstanding Republican 
contenders as of March, April and early 
May, this argument was nevetheless de- 
signed to knock off any last lingering 
Democratic candidate as well. It was par- 
tially effective in both senses. It helped, 
among other things, to nominate Willkie, 
rather than Taft or Dewey. For unlike 
either, Willkie had taken a stand ‘on for- 
eign policy that would satisfy those who 
approved Roosevelt’s course. 

There remains the last and probably 
clinching argument. Roosevelt must run 
because he is the only man who can beat 
Willkie. Everything is set in Chicago 
for his nomination now. It will take 
place unless he can out-Houdini Houdini 
himself. 

The irony of this situation is that there 
has probably never been a moment in the 
past year when Roosevelt was more re- 
luctant to run. 


—$—— 


Willkie promises to be a formidable op. 
ponent—so formidable that Roosevelt 
must frankly reckon with the possibility 
of defeat. It will be impossible for Roose. 
vent to say convincingly that he must 
“protect the New Deal’s social gains” 
against Willkie’s “desire to sacrifice hy. 
manity to efficiency” because Willkie 
hasn’t taken that kind of position and as. 
suredly will not take it. It will be all but 
impossible for Roosevelt to hit Willkie on 
foreign affairs without creating the im- 
pression that his own position is more war- 
like than Willkie’s. The world crisis, while 
steadily mounting toward its apogee, has 
not yet reached it. The indispensable-man- 
in-a-crisis argument has obviously been ex- 
ploded by the appearance of Willkie him- 
self. 

In short, Willkie’s nomination intensi- 
fies Roosevelt’s reluctance to run for the 
precise reasons that it increases the pres- 
sure on him to run. And pressure of every 
sort is being brought to bear, from that 
of the powerful Democratic bosses in the 
great cities to that described by one of 
the Administration’s favorite columns, 
which reported last week that “a friend, 
in the Supreme Court, has been phoning 
Roosevelt’s friends to urge him to run.” 
This is compulsion indeed! Even if one 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s own appointees to the 
Court should happen to be exercising it. 


‘Shes is, of course, a chance that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be able to resist it. 

But that chance is certainly not the most 
fantastic of all suggested outs—the plan to 
have Roosevelt run and serve for the pe- 
riod of the crisis only. If such an out 
were frankly taken, it would result in one 
of the worst lickings ever administered in 
American politics. The American people 
don’t like to see the Presidency kicked 
around. They want to vote for the Presi- 
dent who, barring death, is going to serve 
them for the next four years. They will re- 
sent to the depth of their beings the cheap- 
ening of the office and of the election such 
a scheme would bring. And if such a 
plan should be made and concealed from 
the public, if Mr. Roosevelt should be 
elected and, at some time after his elec- 
tion, suddenly resign, he would have the 
verdict of the supreme judge of Presi- 
dents, history, to deal with. Conscious of 
his place in history as he is, Mr. Roose- 
velt well knows that he cannot take this 
course. 

No, if Mr. Roosevelt runs and is elected. 
he must serve. He must serve to the bit- 
ter end, for four more years, whatever 
come, whatever the heartbreaking and 
backbreaking job of construction and re- 
construction. He knows this. And there is 
probably no one in the United States who 
regrets more than he the unforeseen swift- 
ness with which circumstances have closed 
in upon him. 
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ONCE THEY WERE TWINS 


What happened was this: 

One of these two identical oranges was 
wrapped in Aluminum Foil. Then both were 
put in cold storage. Three months later this is 
how they looked. The unwrapped orange had 
shrunk, lost 17 per cent of its weight. The foil- 
wrapped orange had lost but 1 per cent. 

Hundreds of oranges were tested in all kinds 
of wrappers but Aluminum Foil clearly proved 
to be best. That’s why oranges wrapped in 
Aluminum Foil started to appear on fruit stands 
in eastern cities a year ago. 

People who bought them got a “baker’s dozen,” 
an extra “orangeful” of juice in every twelve. 


(ALCOA) 


FRIENDLY TO 


For without the moisture-resistant foil wrapper, 
more than that amount of juice would have evap- 
orated during the months these oranges were in 
cold storage. 

Make this mental note: “Aluminum Foil 
means more for my money.” 

Not just in oranges but in ever so many 
things: Tea. Tobacco. Cheese. Confections. Foil 
keeps them fresher by protecting them from 
air, light and moisture. The fact is causing 
an ever growing number of packagers to use 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil, made by Aluminum 
Company of America, 2155 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
contentof Luckies, forovertwoyears, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands* — 
less than any one of them. 

This fact is proven by authorita- 
tive tests and confirmed, from time to 
time, by independent laboratories. 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 
buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 TO I 


Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


# NICOTINE CONTENT 
OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, 
Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine 
content of 2.02 parts per hundred—averag- - 
ing 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand A; 
21.09% less than Brand B; 15.48% less than 
Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 
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